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NOTE REGARDING THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THIS Far Eastern bibliography 1946 is a continuation of a bibliography which has appeared 
in one form or other under the editorship of Earl H. Pritchard since 1936. The first five 
volumes were issued (five numbers each year) in mimeographed form under the title Bulletin 
of Far Eastern bibliography by the Committee on Far Eastern Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. It sold for $2.00 a volume, and some bound volumes 
may still be available through the ACLS, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. at 
$2.50 per volume. The bibliography was continued in THe FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY as Far 
Eastern bibliography 1941, 1942, etc. Unbound reprints of THe Quarrerty’s bibliography for 
1941 are still obtainable from the Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New 
York, for $1.00. Separate reprints for 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945 are not available, and the 
bibliography for these years can be obtained only through purchase of THe QuarTERty. 


A summary of the annual volumes issued to date is as follows: 


1936 (vol. 1). 5 numbers. 2872 items. Index. 

1937 (vol. 2). 5 numbers, 3518 items. Index. 

1938 (vol. 3). 5 numbers. $422 items. Index. 

1939 (vol. 4). 5 numbers, 3033 items. Index. 

1940 (vol. 5). 5 numbers in 2 parts. 2238 items. Index. 

1941. Nov. 1941, Feb., May 1942 FEQ. 1423 items. No index. 

1942. Aug., Nov. 1942, Feb., May 1943 FEQ. 1509 items. No index. 
1943. Aug., Nov. 1943, Feb. 1944 FEQ. 1028 items. No index. 
1944. May, Aug., Nov. 1944, Feb. 1945 FEQ. 769 items. No index. 
1945. May, Nov. 1945, May 1946 FEQ. 980 items. No index. 

1946. May 1947, FEQ. 1364 items. Index. The whole bibliography for 1946 is issued as a single 


unit in this May issue of THe QuarTERLy. Extra copies of the issue have been printed and are 
obtainable in the paper covers of the journal for $1.50. 


Prior to 1941 the bibliography had fairly complete coverage of books and articles on the 
Far East in Western languages (except Russian). Its coverage remained relatively good during 
1941 and 1942 but for 1943, 1944, and 1945 it is very incomplete. The decline in the items 
noted in the bibliography was caused by (1) an actual decline in books and articles published, 
(2) failure of book and articles published abroad to reach the United States during the war 
years, and (3) inability of the compiler to cover the periodicals and books available because 
of the pressure of other duties. The coverage of the 1946 bibliography is again relatively com- 
plete (except for Russian and central European works), and items missed will be noted in the 
1947 bibliography. Miss Gussie E. Gaskill, of the Cornell University Library, has assumed chief 
responsibility for compilation of the bibliography and will be assisted by Cecil Hobbs of the 
Library of Congress with Southeast Asia material and by the former compiler. She will wel- 
come contributions from all interested people. The aim is to make coverage of works in 
Western languages as complete as possible. No effort will be made to cover Oriental language 
publications. 


Hereafter the bibliography will continue to appear as a regular quarterly feature of the 
journal, but reprints will be accumulated, an author index will be added, paper covers will 
be provided, and it will be issued as a separate volume of Far Eastern bibliography in the 
spring of each year. This will sell for $1.00 to subscribers to THe Quarrerty, making the 
subscription price for the four issues of THe Quarrerty and the separate annual bibliography 
$5.00. Individual copies of the bibliography will sell for $2.00 each. The first of the separate 
bibliographies will be for the year 1947 and will appear in the spring of 1948. 


EARL H. PRITCHARD 
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Far Eastern Bibliography 1946 


Compiled by Gussie E. Gaskill and Earl H. Pritchard, 
with the collaboration of Cecil Hobbs 


With contributions by Derk Bodde, Meribeth E. Cameron, L. Carrington 
Goodrich, Mortimer Graves, and Lauriston Sharp. 


For key to abbreviations see list at end of bibliography. 


The publication dates are 1946 unless otherwise indicated. R = reviewed in. 


FAR EAST: GENERAL 
Books and Periodicals 


ApenD, HALLETT. Reconquest: its results and 
responsibilities. _New York, Doubleday. 
305 p. R Asia, Nov. 

Amerasia. vol. 10, no. 1-6. Jan.—Mar., Oct. 
Dec. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. Commit- 
tee on Asiatic studies in American edu- 
cation. Treatment of Asia in American 
textbooks. [New York, American council, 
Institute of Pacific relations] 104 p. 

Asia and the Americas. vol. 46. New York, 
Asia press. Ceased publication with this 
volume. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes. Letters from John 
Chinaman and other essays, with an intro- 
duction by E. M. Forster. London, G. 
Allen & Unwin Itd. 216 p. 

DuLLEs, Foster RuHEA. Russia and America: 
Pacific neighbors. New York, American 
council, Institute of Pacific relations. 63 p. 
(LP.R. pamphlets, no. 22) 

ELDRIDGE, Frep. Wrath in Burma; the un- 
censored story of General Stilwell and in- 
ternational maneuvers in the Far East. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday. 320 p. 
R NYTBR, May 12. 

Far East trader. vol. 1, no, 1-52. Mar. 27, 
1946—-Mar. 19, 1947. San Francisco, For- 
eign trade publication co. 

Far Eastern quarterly. vol. 5, no. 2-vol. 6, 
no. 1. Feb.—Nov. 

Far Eastern survey. vol. 15, no. 1-25. Jan. 
16-Dec. 18. 


FisHeER, HaroLp H. America and Russia in 
the world community. Claremont, Calif., 
Claremont college. xii, 175 p. R FEQ, 
Feb. 1947. 

Fisk UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE. Social science 
institute. Orientals and their cultural ad- 
justment; interviews, life histories and so- 
cial adjustment experiences of Chinese and 
Japanese of varying backgrounds and length 
of residence in the United States. Nash- 
ville. 138 numb. 1. 

FLoyp, ArvaA C. White man, yellow man. 
New York, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
press. 207 p. 

Folklore studies, published by the Museum 
of Oriental ethnology, Catholic university 
of Peiping. vol. 5, complete in 1 v. 

HyMaA, ALBERT. An outline of the growth of 
Far Eastern civilizations. Columbus, O., 
Long’s college book co. 111 p. 

Jenkins, SHIRLEY. Our Far Eastern record: 
the war years. New York, Institute of Pa- 
cific relations. 96 p. 

JENKINS, SHIRLEY. Trading with Asia. New 
York, Institute of Pacific relations. 64 p. 
Jurji, Epwarp J., ed. The great religions of 
the modern world: Confucianism, Taoism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Shintoism [etc.] 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton university press. 
387 p. R FES, Jan. 29, 1947. Contains 
chapters by Lewis Hodous, D. C. Holtom, 

and A. K. Reischauer. 

Konvitz, Mitton R. The alien and the Asi- 
atic in American law. Ithaca, N. Y., Cor- 
nell university press. 299 p. 
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LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott. A short history 
of the Far East. New York, Macmillan. 
xiv, 665 p. R FEQ, Feb. 1947. 

Li, K. C., ed. American diplomacy in the 
Far East, 1942-1943. vol. 5. New York, 
Editor, Woolworth Building. 971 p. 

Lin, Tstu-seN. China und Japan im spiegel 
der geschichte. Bd. 2: Vom jahre 1070 bis 
zur gegenwart. Erlenbach-Ziirich, Eugen 
Rentsch verlag. 

Maryknoll mission letters, vol. Il, 1945. 
New York, Field afar press, 1945. viii, 
56 p. Six letters from China and two from 
the Philippines among others. 

MATHERS, Powys. Love songs of Asia. New 
York, Knopf. 77 p. Includes Chinese and 
Japanese poems. A _ reprint of earlier 
poems. R NYTBR, June 30. 

Norturop, F.$.C. The meeting of East and 
West, an inquiry concerning world under- 
standing. New York, Macmillan. xxii, 
531 p. R FEQ, Feb. 1947; NYTBR, July 7. 

Oriental philosophies. Introduction by W. 
Y. Evans-Wentz. New York, Russell F. 
Moore. 

Patric, JOHN. Yankee hobo in the Orient. 
Frying Pan Creek, Florence, Oregon, Au- 
thor. 511 p. (E.H.P.) 

Pires, TomMAs. The Suma oriental of Tomé 
Pires; an account of the East, from the 
Red Sea to Japan, written in Malacca and 
India in 1512-1515, and The book of Fran- 
cisco Rodrigues, rutter of a voyage in the 
Red sea, nautical rules, almanack and maps, 
written and drawn in the East before 1515. 
Tr. from the Portuguese MS in the Biblio- 
théque de la Chambre des députés, Paris, 
and ed. by Armando Cortesao. London, 
Printed for the Hakluyt society, 1944. 2 v. 
plates, maps. (Hakluyt society. [Publi- 
cations] 2d series, no. 89-90) 

RatcuiFFe, S. K. The resurgence of Asia. 
London, Watts. 32 p. 

Renaup, E. B. Languages spoken in Asia. 
University of Denver, Dept. of anthropol- 
ogy. (Linguistic series, Ist paper, p. 1-16) 
(L.S.) 

SAMSON, GERALD. The Far East ablaze. [Lon- 
don] Joseph [1945] 183 p. illus., maps. 

SCHWEIZERISCHE GESELLSCHAFT DER FREUNDE 
OSTASIATISCHER KULTUR. Mitteilungen. no. 
1-8. 1939-1946. Title also in French: 
Bulletin de la Société suisse des amis de 
VExtréme-Orient. 


SEEGER, ELizABeTH. The Orient past and 
present. A cooperative project between 
the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and the Webster Publish. 
ing Company. St. Louis [etc.] 311 p, 
illus. (incl. maps) 

SEVAREID, Eric. Not so wild a dream. New 
York, Knopf. 516 p. R Asia, Dec. 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Introducing the 
peoples of the Far East. [Washington] 
Federal security agency, U. S. Office of edu- 
cation. viii, 72. (Its Bulletin, 1945, no. 7) 

WatsH, JAMES E. Tales of Xavier. New 
York, Sheed & Ward. 184 p. R NYTBR, 
Dec. 15. 

WEIDENREICH, FRANZ. Giant early man from 
Java and South China. New York, 1945. 
134 p. (Anthropological papers of the 
American museum of natural history. vol. 
40, pt. 1) R American journal of physical 
anthropology, ns 4 (Sept.), 404-08. 

Witsur, Marcuerite Eyer. The East India 
Company and the British empire in the 
Far East. New York, R. R. Smith, 1945. 
xiii, 477 p. R FEQ, Nov. 

ZABRISKIE, EpDwARD H. American-Russian ri- 
valry in the Far East, a study in diplomacy 
and power politics, 1895-1914. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania press. vii, 
226 p. R FEQ, Aug. 


Articles 


Ancus, H. F. Asiatics in Canada. PA, 19 
(Dec.), 402-08. 

Arnot, C. O. The Far East; selected refer- 
ences for teachers. School life, 28 (July), 
10-14. 

Avarin, V. The end of Hitlerite Germany 
and the situation in the Far East (in Rus- 
sian). MKIMP, no. 7, 1945. 

Bacon, EvizAsetH. A preliminary attempt to 
determine the culture areas of Asia. South- 
western journal of anthropology, 2 (Sum- 
mer), 117-32. 

Bagal, I. H. Russian interests and policies 
in the Far East. Journal Indian institute 
international affairs, 2 (Jan.), 59-64. 

Bonnf, A. Economic reconstruction in West 
and East. International affairs, 22 (Oct.). 

Boxer, C.R. A fidalgo in the Far East, 1708- 
1726: Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho in 
Macao. FEQ, 5 (Aug.), 387-410. 

CAMERON, MERIBETH E. Developments in 
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FAR EASTERN 


Eastern Asia. Your foreign policy, 2 (Mar.), 
41-49. 

CAMERON, MERIBETH E, Developments in the 
Far East. Your foreign policy, 3 (Sept.), 
37-46. 

CLark, W. E. Le Gros. Pleistocene chronol- 
ogy in the Far East. Antiquity, 20 (Mar.), 
9-12. 

Crype, Paut H. Far East. In Twentieth 
century political thought. Ed. by Joseph 
S. Roucek. (New York, Philosophical li- 
brary) p. 574-92. 

Davis, J. MERLE. Mission strategy in the new 
age. IRM, 35 (July), 303-13. 

Dyanc, W. B. A new Christian era in Asia. 
World dominion, 24, 115-27. 

The Far East in the air age. GBE, 62 (Jan.), 
F53-54. 

Fiecp, Freperick V. American imperialist 
policy in the Far East. Political affairs, 25 
(Nov.), 988-1001. 

FLorinsky, MicHart T. Russia and the Far 
East. Forum, 105 (Jan.), 391-95. 

Gut, Ropert L. Unharnessed folk energies 
of China and the Far East. Quarterly 
journal of higher education among Negroes 
(July 1945), 227-37. 

Graves, MortTiMeR. Wartime instruction in 
Far Eastern languages. FES, 15 (Mar. 27), 
92-93. 

Hart, Donn V. A report on the treatment 
of Asia in American textbooks. FEQ, 6 
(Nov.), 44-49. 

Isaacs, Harotp R. The pattern of revolt in 
Asia. Harper’s, 192 (Apr.), 346-51. 

IsHBOLDIN, Boris. The Eurasian movement. 
Russian review, 5 (Spring), 64-73. 

Jenkins, LAwreNcE Waters. The Europa’s 
misfortunes: documents from the letter. 
book of Captain Nathaniel Brown. Ameri- 
can neptune, 6 (Jan.), 19-50. Account of 
a voyage from Boston to Sumatra and 
China in 1850-1851. 

Ketty, Heten G. Telecommunications in 
the Far East. FES, 15 (Apr.), 122-24. 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH S. Far Eastern future. 
IRM, 35 (Jan.), 79-87. 

LaTTIMORE, OWEN. The issue in Asia. AAA- 
PSS, 246 (July), 49-54. 

Ley, Witty. Creating the mysteries of the 
East; fantastic descriptions of the Far East. 
Travel, 87 (Oct.), 24+. 

Liv KwANG-cHiInG. German fear of a quad- 
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ruple alliance, 1904-1905. Journal of mod- 
ern history, 18 (Sept.), 222-40. 

Marx, DANIEL, JR. “Five freedoms” for Asia. 
FES, 15 (May 8), 137-38. Possible changes 
in international air communications. 

Morton, W. L. Canada’s Far Eastern policy. 
PA, 19 (Sept.), 241-49. 

NEAL, ArtHur L. Canada’s trade with trans- 
Pacific countries. PA, 19 (Mar.), 41-60. 

Nose, GeorGe Bernarp. American policy in 
the Far East. Dept. of State bulletin, Dec. 

Park, No-Yonc. The dawn beyond the Pa- 
cific. Asia, 46 (Mar.), 115-17. 

Peninsular & Oriental steam navigation co. 
Fortune, 34 (Sept.), 121-27. 

Remer, C.F. Economic reconstruction in the 
Far East. American economic review, 36 
(May), 603-12. 

Renes, R. C. Symmetrical and asymmetrical 
occurrence of papillary patterns; finger 
prints of Chinese males and Javanese males 
and females. American journal of physi- 
cal anthropology, ns 4 (June), 169-91. 

RoMULO, CarLos P. Human rights as a con- 
dition of peace in the Far East. AAAPSS, 
243 (Jan.), 8-10. 

RoMULO, CarLos P. Human rights as a con- 
dition of peace in the Far East. Dept. of 
State bulletin, Jan. 

RotH, ANDREW. Far Eastern impact. Nation, 
162 (Jan. 5), 8-10. 

SALISBURY, LAURENCE E. Foreign service in 
the Far East. FES, 15 (Aug. 14), 241-44. 
SAMSON, GERALD. The West is on trial in 
the East. Fortnightly, 165 (Jan.), 42-48. 
SHEEAN, VINCENT. From a lecturer's notes; 
American opinion about Asiatic subjects. 

Asia, 46 (May), 196-200. 

STAECHELIN, Rop. In memoriam: Rod. Stae- 
chelin—hommage aux orientalistes francais 
disparus. MSGFOK, no. 8. 

STRAELEN, H. vAN. The future of the church 
in the Far East. East and west review, 
Jan., 8-12. 

TarusBer, IRENE. Trends of population in 
non-Soviet Asia. Social science, Oct. 

Tarkow-NAAMANI, IsraEL. Abandonment of 
splendid isolation by Great Britain in 1902; 
influence of public opinion in the 1890's. 
Canadian historical review, 27 (June), 163- 
88. On Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

Taytor, AtvA W. Africa and the Far East 
in the making of peace. Quarterly review 
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of higher education among Negroes, July 
(1945), 215-19. 

THorSON, Winston B. Pacific northwest 
opinion on the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-1905. Pacific northwest quarterly, 35 
(Oct. 1944), 305-22. 

THorsSON, Winston B. Pacific northwest 
opinion on the Washington conference of 
1921-1922. Pacific northwest quarterly, 37 
(Apr.), 109-27. 

U. S. Liprary OF CONGRESS. ORIENTALIA DI- 
vision. Annual report: China, by Arthur 
W. Hummel; Japan, by Edwin G. Beal; 
Southeast Asia, by Cecil Hobbs. Library 
of Congress quarterly journal, 3 (Feb.), 
16-48. 

VINACKE, HaroLtp M. United States Far East- 
ern policy. PA, 19 (Dec.), 351-63. 

YANG, TwAN. Houseboy in India, I-XIII. 
Asia, Dec. 1945-Dec. 1946. The autobio- 
graphical story of an orphaned son of a 
Chinese father and a Tibetan mother. 

Yates, P. LAMARTINE. Food crisis and the 
Far East. FES, 15 (July 3), 225-28. 


FAR EAST: PACIFIC AREA 


Books and Periodicals 


ANDREYEV, A. I., ed. Russkie otkrytiya v Tik- 
hom okeane i Severnoi Amerike v XVIII- 
XIX vekakh. Sbornik materialov§ (Rus- 
sian discoveries in the Pacific and North 
America in the 18-19 centuries. Col- 
lection of material). Moscow-Leningrad, 
Academy of Sciences, 1944. 223 p. R 
American Slavic review, Aug. 1945. 

Aucur, HELEN. Passage to glory. New York, 
Doubleday. Deals with John Ledyard’s Pa- 
cific voyages and Siberian experiences. R 
Asia, July. 

Battle stations! Your navy in action; a photo- 
graphic epic of the naval operations of 
world war II, told by the great admirals 
who sailed the fleet from Norfolk to Nor- 
mandy and from the Golden Gate to the 
Inland sea. New York, W. H. Wise & co. 
402 p. illus. 

Dos Passos, JOHN. Tour of duty. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin. 336 p. R NYTBR, 
Aug. 25. 

Hocsin, H. Ian. Peoples of the southwest 
Pacific—a book of photographs and intro- 
ductory text. New York, John Day. 26 p. 
+ 69 p. of illus. 


Howarp, Ciive, and Joe WHITLEY. One 
damned island after another. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina press. 

Husier, Ricnarp. I’ve got mine. New York, 
Putnam's. 216 p. A novel about war in 
the Southwest Pacific. R NYTBR, Apr. 7. 

Hunt, Grorce P. Coral comes high. New 
York, Harper. 147 p. Account of 48 hours 
of battle on Peleliu. R NYTBR, Apr. 7. 

INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS. American 
council. Windows on the Pacific. New 
York. 63 p. Report of the American 
council for 1944-1946, including the Hot 
Springs conference. 

Jorpan, Ratpu B. Born to fight: the life of 
Admiral Halsey. Philadelphia, David Mc. 
Kay co. 

Joseruy, Atvin M., jr. The long and the 
short and the tall. New York, Knopf. 221 
p. Experiences of the 3d Marine division 
in the Pacific war. 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scotr. The United 
States moves across the Pacific. New York, 
Harper. ix, 174 p. R FEQ, Nov. 

Morrissey, THoMAS L. Odyssey of fighting 
two: fighting squadron two, “Makin to Ma- 
nila.” Bound Brook, N. J., Jarmor pub- 
lishing co. 207 p. (E.H.P.) 

Pacific affairs. vol. 19, no. 1-4. Mar.—Dec. 

Pacific islands handbook, 1944, North Ameri- 
can edition, by R. W. Robson. New York, 
Macmillan, 1945. 

Pacific news letter. vol. 3, no. 1-12. Jan- 
Dec. San Francisco, American council, In- 
stitute of Pacific relations. 

PEYTON, GREEN. 5,000 miles towards Tokyo. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma press. 
127 p. illus. 

Pratt, FretcHer. Night work: the story of 
task force 39. New York, Henry Holt. 267 
p. R. Military affairs, Spring. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
The pattern of Pacific security; a report by 
a Chatham house study group. London. 
73 p. R FES, 15 (July 31), 239-40. 

Sotoviev, A. Kuril’skie ostrova. Moscow, 
Akademiia Nauk, 1945. 196 p. Kurile is- 
lands—Description and pilot guide. 

STEVENS, SYLvesTER K. American expansion 
in Hawaii, 1842-1898. Harrisburg, Archives 
publishing co. of Pennsylvania, 1945. viii, 
$20 p. R FEQ, Feb. 1947. 

THOMPSON, WARREN S. Population and peace 
in the Pacific. Chicago, University of Chi- 
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cago press. 397 p. R FEQ, Feb. 1947. A 
survey by director of the Scripps foundation 
for research on population problems. Deals 
with changing economic and social con- 
ditions, population pressure, the awakening 
of backward peoples to modern industrial 
development and the inequality of natural 
resources. 

U.S. Army. SIGNAL Corps. The sixth army: 
a photo history—January 1943-June 1945. 
Kyoto, 8th information and historical serv- 
ice, U. S. sixth army. 68 p. (E. H .P.) 

U. S. OFFICE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS. Report 
to the United Nations on Guam, American 
Samoa and other Pacific island possessions 
administered by the Navy department. July 
1946. Prepared by the assistant chief of 
naval operations (island government). 
Washington. 56 p. illus. 

U. S. War pert. GENERAL STAFF. General 
Marshall’s report—the winning of the war 
in Europe and the Pacific...July 1, 1943 
to June 30, 1945. New York, Simon & 
Schuster [1945] 123 p. 

WincerT, Paut S. An outline guide to the 
art of the South Pacific. New York, Co- 
lumbia university press. vi, 61 p. 23 
plates. R FEQ, Feb. 1947. 

Woopsury, Davin O. Builders for battle: 
how the Pacific naval air bases were con- 
structed. New York, Dutton. 415 p. 

ZACHARIAS, Ettis M. Secret missions: the 
story of an intelligence officer. New York, 
Putnam. 433 p. R NYTBR, Dec. 29. 
Deals with the attack on Pearl Harbor 
among other things. 


Articles 


ACKERMAN, Epwarp. Conservation and con- 
trol of Pacific fisheries. FES, 15 (Jan. 16), 
8-9. 

Baitey, K. H. Dependent areas of the Pa- 
cific: an Australian view. Foreign affairs, 
24 (Apr.), 494-513. 

Baker, Mrs. B. C. Reminiscences of a voy- 
age in the Bark William H. Besse including 
the Java earthquake of 1883. Ed. by Har- 
old Bowditch. American neptune, 6 (Apr.), 
121-81. 

BEAGLEHOLE, J. C. The Pacific ocean in its 
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FS—Folklore studies (Peiping). 

GBE—Great Britain and the East. 

HJAS—Harvard journal of Asiatic studies. 

1RM—International review of missions. 

JA—Journal asiatique. 

JAOS—Journal of the American oriental so- 
ciety. 

JRAS—Journal of the Royal Asiatic society. 


JRCAS—Journal of the Royal Central Asian 
society. 

JWCBRS—Journal of the West China border 
research society. 

MKIMP—Mirovoe khoziaistvo i mirovaia po- 
litika [World economics and _ politics] 
(Moscow). 

MSGFOK—Mitteilungen der Schweizerischen 
geselischaft der freunde ostasiatischer 
kultur. 

MS—Monumenta serica. 

NYHTB—New York herald tribune weekly 
book review. 

NYTBR—New York times book review. 

PA—Pacific affairs. 

QBCB—Quarterly bulletin of Chinese bibli- 
ography. 

RAA—Revue des arts asiatiques. 

TLS—Times literary supplement (London). 

TP—T'oung pao. 





THE AUBARET VERSUS BRADLEY CASE 
AT BANGKOK 1866-67 


LAWRENCE PALMER BrIGGS 


Washington, D. C. 





ABRIEL AUBARET came to the China coast as a Lieutenant in 
(5 the French Marine. A thorough student, he soon mastered Chinese, 
as he later did some of the languages of Indo-China. His career in Annam 
and Cochin China has been related in a previous number of this Quar- 
TERLY.’ His werk there showed him to be of a deeply sympathetic nature, 
and he was remembered chiefly for his interest in the native peoples. He 
was said to be deeply religious, with a tendency to mysticism, and seems 
to have had the courage, stubborness, and narrowness of view that often 
accompanies deep belief. 


CONDITIONS IN SIAM, 1856-64 


A new era was opening in Siam. Mongkut, who had come to the throne 
in 1851, was a learned, studious, and progressive ruler and believed the 
way to meet Western culture was to study it and to absorb as much of it 
as would be helpful. He opened the country to Western trade. He made 
treaties of commerce with Great Britain (1855), the United States (1856), 
France (1856), and other countries, which provided for diplomatic and 
consular representation and extraterritorial jurisdiction. He prided him- 
self on his knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali, studied Latin and French with 
Bishop Pallegoix and French Jesuit priests,? and English with an Ameri- 
can missionary and liked to discuss astronomy and the modern sciences 
with the scholars who lived in Siam or who visited his court. 

The intense rivalry between Great Britain and France for supremacy 
in Indo-China® which characterized the latter half of the nineteenth centu- 

Lawrence Palme: Briggs, “Aubaret and the treaty of July 15, 1867 between France and 
Siam,” FEQ, 6 (February 1947), 122-27. 

* Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens, The English governess at the Siamese court (Boston, 1870), p. 239. 
He is said never to have acquired a proficiency in French. 

*The term “Indo-China” without qualification means the peninsula — sometimes called 


Farther India. The correct name of the French dependency on that peninsula is “French 
Indo-China.” 
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ry had already begun, and the statements of writers on both sides were 
about as reliable as American campaign oratory. The capital of Siam was 
beginning to be the focus of this propaganda. At first, Mongkut seems to 
have been inclined toward the French.* Siam had been a French mission- 
ary field for two centuries, and some of the French missionaries had been 
notable men. Bishop Pallegoix, who had come to Siam in 1830, was a 
distinguished scholar. He had written a dictionary and a grammar of the 
Siamese language and a history and description of the country, which were 
considered standard at that time. When Montigny visited Bangkok to 
make the French treaty of 1856, the French boasted that he was accorded 
a better reception than had been given to the British envoy (Sir John 
Bowring) in 1855 or the American (Townsend Harris) in 1856.5 But from 
Montigny in 1856 to Aubaret in 1864, largely because of the situation at 
home and elsewhere, France was not so well represented at Bangkok, and 
during part of this time French interests in Siam were under the super- 
vision of the French Consul General at Singapore. Then, too, French 
aggressions in Annam and Cambodia during this period excited alarm 
and fear in Siam.® 

The British, who had taken lower Burma in two gulps, in 1824 and 
1852, were now separated from Siam proper by the principal mountain 
range of the Peninsula and for the present at least did not threaten Sia- 
mese territory. At this time, Great Britain was courting Siam for trade 
and investment advantages and was working, both openly and clandes- 
tinely, against French interests in Siam.’ Great Britain was generally well 
represented at Siam during this period. Sir John Bowring was Ambassador 
far Siam at London® and, as we shall see, the British tried to stretch his 
position into a sort of Ambassador at large for Siam in Europe. The readi- 
ness of the British Consul, Knox, to put a hostile interpretation on 
Aubaret’s acts was shown from the beginning.® Even the American Consul, 

‘Prosper Cultru (Histoire de la Cochinchine francaise des origines a4 1883 [Paris, 1910], p. 54) 
thinks Siam would have accepted a French protectorate at this time. 

*Charles Meyniard, Le second empire en Indochine (Paris, 1891), pp. 152-227. Flourens 
(ibid., p. xvi) says that twice France refused a protectorate over Siam. 

* Paulin, Vial, Les premiéres années de la Cochinchine, colonie francaise (Paris, 1874), vol. 1, 
p. 183; Cultru says (pp. 54, 55) the Siamese were turned against the French and toward the 
English by French policy in Cochin China and Cambodia. 

‘It is understood, of course, that France was similarly working against Great Britain; but 


she was not so well organized and lacked the ties of common language, religion, and customs 
to influence local American opinion. 


* Abstract of the journal of Dr. Dan Beach Bradley, edited by Rev. George H. Feltus (Cleve- 
land, 1936), p. 279. 


*R. Stanley Thomson, “Siam and France 1863-1870,” FEQ 5, (Nov. 1945), 31, note 22. 
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J. M. Hood, who assumed charge in September 1865, must at first be 
placed in this pro-British, anti-French group; for in one of his early dis- 
patches he makes a hostile report on Aubaret (whom he had not met), 
quotes for authority confidential information he had received from Consul 
Knox, and asks the Department if he should co-operate with the British 
Consul in certain matters relating to the actions of the French.!® Mrs, 
Anna Leonowens’ position in charge of the King’s correspondence with 
Europeans gave her access to some of the King’s secret documents, which 
sometimes mysteriously appeared, much to the King’s surprise and dis- 
comfiture, in the Bangkok or Singapore press.'’ Her writings and actions 
show her to have been, if not anti-French, at least unreasonably anti- 
Aubaret. To all intents and purposes she seems to have been an important 
part of the British propaganda system. The readiness of this group and 
of the Kralahom, who had been responsible for Siam’s secret treaty of 
December |, 1863 with Cambodia, to make trouble for any French Consul 
was apparent from the start. 

There was a small band of American Protestant missionaries in Siam 
whose unselfish devotion to what they believed to be the welfare of Siam 
and the Siamese, sometimes at considerable sacrifice to themselves, built 
up such a powerful influence with the people and the government that 
they dared to express their opinions and to criticize ancient customs when 
others feared to do so. They were thus, perhaps, the principal factor in the 
progress of Siam toward Western civilization. The boldest and most vocal, 
if not the most influential, of this group was Dr. Dan Beach Bradley, a 
medical missionary who went to Bangkok in 1835. He remained there 
until he died in 1873, with apparently only one visit to the United States 
during that period. He was one of the first, if not the first, to introduce 
vaccination and some other modern medical practices into Siam. He was 
one of the first to introduce the printing press, helped to establish the first 
newspapers, and published one of the first recensions of the Annals of 
Ayuthia and other historical and government documents. He was one of 
the first English-speaking persons to interest himself in the study of the 
Siamese language and began work on a Siamese dictionary and grammar. 
His long, unselfish labors for the health and welfare of the people, his 


” MSS. Department of State, National Archives, Bangkok, 1864-69, no. 3 (Hereafter referred 
to as DSNA), despatch no. 38 of Consul Hood, June 30, 1866. The Department seems to have 
referred Hood to its Consular Manual (later superseded by Consular Regulations), Section 28, 
which, he says, circumscribes a Consul’s duties to the protection of revenue, commerce, and 
citizens. See DSNA, despatch no. | of Consul Hood, Aug. 20, 1866. 

™ Mrs. Leonowens had lived in Singapore before coming to Bangkok. 
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position as personal physician of King Mongkut, his courage and stub- 
born faith in himself and his opinions enabled him to stand up against 
the King, and even to defy him, when most Siamese and many foreigners 
groveled. He was thus able to promote the first steps in a public opinion — 
often misinformed, frequently wrong, and rarely rising above the level of 
“bazaar gossip.’ He was intelligent, hard-working, self-sacrificing in what 
he considered his duty, devoted, and courageous; but his Journal shows 
him to have been also hasty and meddlesome, with prejudices which could 
be worked upon by designing people, and, in some cases, vindictive. 
The American missionaries in general do not seem to have taken any 
part in the struggle for influence which was going on between the French 
and the English at the Siamese court and elsewhere in Indo-China. They 
had the same religion and similar customs and spoke the same language 
as the English and to some degree formed one community with them. But 
nothing in their actions show they cared, or even knew, much about the 
differences between the French and the British. To this statement, how- 
ever, Dr. Bradley was in some respects a conspicuous exception. Accord- 
ing to his Journal, he seems to have been anti-French, anti-Catholic, and 
a dupe of Mrs. Leonowens and the British Consul, “who,” he says, “is my 
Consul.”!? He was often at outs with, and complaining to their superiors 
about, the American consular officers, one of whom he sued in the Consu- 
lar Court'* and another of whom he vilified for many years. He asked and 
received support from Mrs. Leonowens and the British Consul, even in a 
case which was being tried before three American “‘assessors”’ in the Ameri- 
can Consular Court (p. 272 below). These facts seem to be good reasons 
for considering Dr. Bradley an important and very vocal, even if some- 
times unwitting, member of the British propaganda system in Bangkok. 


AUBARET AND HIS TREATY OF APRIL 14, 1865, WITH SIAM 


Aubaret’s first visit to Bangkok, in April 1864, was an auspicious one. 
It was known to the Siamese government that he had favored a sort of 
mild joint protectorate of France and Siam over Cambodia,‘ that he had 
gone to Paris with an Annamite embassy to try to secure the recession of 
the territory taken by France from Annam by the treaty of June 5, 1862, 


™ Bradley’s Journal, p. 256. 

* Ibid., pp. 269-70. 

* Aubaret has been suspected of favoring, at Paris, Siam’s claims to most or all of Cambodia 
(Cultru, op. cit., p. 110). Thompson says he proposed a joint coronation of the King of Cam- 
bodia by representatives of France and Siam (FEQ, Nov. 1945, p. 29). His treaty with Siam, 
April 15, 1865, is the first French recognition of Siam’s right to Battambang and Angkor. 
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that at Paris he had favored a mutually satisfactory consideration of Siam’s 
claims regarding Cambodia, and that he had been named Consul at Bang- 
kok and Chargé d’ affaires at Hué and had been authorized to make trea- 
ties that would be acceptable to both countries. In 1864 he brought 
Mongkut an autographed letter from Napoleon III which that King 
rized highly.** According to Vial, Aubaret received a magnificent re- 
P gily 8 gn 
ception at Bangkok,'® but, characteristically, neither Dr. Bradley nor Mrs, 
Leonowens mentions it. (Aubaret’s cold greeting by Admiral Lagrandiére 
at Saigon and his friendly reception by the Annamites at Hué have been 
noted in a previous number of this journal.)"? 

Aubaret seems to have divided his time between Bangkok and Hué 
and seems to have depended for transportation on the small gunboats 
of the French Marine at Saigon, which were practically dispatch boats." 
He received his first setback at Hué, in January 1865, when the French 
Foreign Office notified him that Napoleon III had definitely decided not 
to return the three provinces ceded by Annam and instructed him to 
discontinue negotiations. The group which favored the retention of the 
provinces included Admiral Lagrandiére and Captain Doudart de Lagrée 
in Indo-China and the Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, Minister of Ma- 
rine, and Admiral (now Senator) Rigault de Genouilly, in Paris. It is 
said that Napoleon III was finally convinced by the Bishop of Paris and 
some other of his close personal friends. 

Thus disappointed in his purpose at Hué, Aubaret returned to Bang- 
kok, where he hoped to make a treaty that would satisfy the interests and 
feelings of Siam and at the same time give France effective control of 
Cambodia. He was, however, already somewhat disillusioned by learning 
that the agents of the Kralahom had made the secret treaty with Cambodia, 
of which he must now secure the express nullification. He seems to have 
arrived in Bangkok early in April 18657° to take up negotiations, and on 

* Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 269. 

6 Tbid., pp. 291-94. The Courrier de Saigon gives a long account of his reception. Vial, who 
was in Cochin China at this time, devotes several pages to it. 

" Briggs, op. cit., p. 127. 

%* It is a misnomer to call these little gunboats, like the Mitraille, men-of-war, as Dr. Bradley 
does. Albert Schreiner (Abrégé de l’historie d’Annam [Saigon, 1906], pp. 161-62) divides the 
French war vessels in Cochin China at this time into frégates (frigates), corvettes (sloops), avisos 
(dispatch boats), and cononnieres (gunboats). The Mitraille was one of the smaller gunboats. 
The Entrecasteaux was a dispatch boat. Luis de Carne (Revue des deux mondes, Feb. 1869, 
p- 854) speaks of “these little gunboats so appropriate for policing the arroyos.” 

* Antoine Brébion, Dictionnaire de bio-bibliographie générale ancienne et moderne de 


l'Indochine francaise (Paris, 1935). 
*” Probably on the Mitraille, April 9. See Briggs, op. cit., p. 130. 
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April 14 he signed with Phya Sorivong the treaty sometimes known as 
the “Aubaret treaty.’’ This treaty was very favorable to Siam in that it 
guaranteed her title to Battambang and Angkor and other territories she 
had taken from Cambodia, which were inhabited by Cambodians and had 
practically no Siamese inhabitants, in exchange for Siam’s recognition of 
the French Protectorate over Cambodia, which had already been in full 
operation for more than a year without Siam’s recognition. The new treaty 
even contained some articles which seemed in some degree in contra- 
diction to France's treaty of August 11, 1863 with Cambodia establishing 
the Protectorate, such as the articles which declared Cambodia free and 
independent and permitted Siam to receive presents and other marks of 
vassalage from Cambodia and to continue to receive Cambodian Princes 
as hostages.?* 

There seems to be little evidence that the Siamese government or 
officials were unfavorable to the treaty.22 The American Vice-Consul in 
charge, in a dispatch to the Department of State, said the Siamese settled 
the matter to the satisfaction of the French Consul in a quiet way.”* But 
the pro-British propagandists did not want the matter settled in a quiet 
way, when it offered such a splendid opportunity to stir up feeling against 
the French. They began their opposition to Aubaret before the treaty was 
signed — probably even before he landed — and when its provisions were 
supposed to be secret. In a previous number of this QUARTERLY, note has 
been made of the hostile entry in Bradley’s Journal and the hostile report 
of the British Consul on that occasion.” The terms of the treaty were to 
have been kept secret until its ratification. But what are a King’s secrets 
among propagandists? A few days after the treaty was made, it was pub- 
lished in Dr. Bradley’s paper, The Siamese recorder, with some unfavor- 
able editorial comment. The sensitive Aubaret at once protested to Mong- 
kut, who seems to have warned the editor not to publish hereafter any 
official document without a direct license from the Siamese government.*5 


™ Briggs (op. cit., pp. 130-32) gives the text of the treaty, translated from the French of 
Bernard. A clipping of an unauthorized version of the treaty, as published in the Siamese 
recorder in English, was forwarded to the Department of State. DSNA, despatch no. 5 of Vice- 
Consul in charge, George W. Virgin, May 19, 1865. 

™ Except the Kralahom, who apparently thought that by wearing the French out and play- 
ing on the dissensions at Paris, they would abandon Indo-China. 

* DSNA, despatch no. | of Vice-Consul Virgin, April 18, 1865. 

™ Briggs, op. cit., p. 133. 

* Bradley’s Journal, p. 245. 
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“L’AFFAIRE FRANCAISE” 


Bradley's diatribes against Aubaret seem to have continued in his news. 
paper. He continually accused the French of insulting the Siamese King 
and officials. Under date of August 31, 1865 he entered in his. Journal that 
Aubaret had assaulted a high Siamese official, a Judge of the International 
Court. “The latter [Aubaret] caught the Judge by a tuft of his head and 
led him out of his house and kicked him and threw his betel box out of 
the house.”’* Mrs. Leonowens tells the story, differing in one important 
particular. ‘“The ‘furious Frank’ seized the imposing magnate by the hair, 
drove him from his door and flung his betel-box after him.’’** These are 
contemporary statements, although, of course, neither of the writers claims 
to have been an eyewitness. Seventy-six years later, Kenneth P. Landon 
revived the story. ““M. Aubaret threw a Thai prince, who was also an 
important judge, down the front steps of the consular residence by his 
hair and pitched the insignia of his office after him.’’** Three years later, 
Margaret Landon devoted some space to the incident in a chapter which 
she calls “L’Affaire Francaise.” After stating that the official was a cousin 
of the King, she proceeds: “He [Aubaret] grasped the prince by his hair 
and with all his strength swung the slight Siamese up and threw him down 
the stairs to the ground after his insignia.”*® Landon quotes Mrs. Leon- 
owens as authority for his statement, although his account adds the most 
serious charge — that of throwing the Judge downstairs by the hair — and 
this, so far, rests on Landon’s unsupported statement. 


While there were undoubtedly some heated words, probably accompa- 
nied by gestures, the probability of actual physical assault is very unlikely. 
(1) The later story rests on Mrs. Leonowens’ statement, much expanded 
by Landon, for which he gives no additional authority. (2) The contempo- 
rary statements of Mrs. Leonowens and Dr. Bradley do not agree — in that 
Dr. Bradley's charge is much more serious. (3) Neither Mrs. Leonowens 
nor Dr. Bradley’s hearsay testimony is unprejudiced. British anti-French 
propaganda was very strong in Bangkok at this time and, as indicated 
earlier, both are known to have been connected with it. (4) Both Mrs. 
Leonowens and Dr. Bradley show themselves, in their writings, to be 


* Ibid., p. 247. 

™ Leonowens, op. cit., p. 258. 

*™Kenneth P. Landon, “Thailand's quarrel with France in perspective,” FEQ, 1 (Nov. 
1941), 42. 

*” Margaret Landon, Anna and the king of Siam (New York, 1944), p. 245, or p. 265 of the 
7th impressicn, copyright 1943, 1944. 
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personally anti-Aubaret. About a year later, as will be seen in succeeding 
pages, Bradley was sued for libel by Aubaret on another occasion, before 
an American court composed largely of missionaries—Dr. Bradley's friends. 
He lost, apologized, and paid an indemnity, and Mrs. Leonowens assisted 
him. (5) The American Consul, who, as noted earlier, showed an incli- 
nation to be critical of Aubaret and who later at the trial showed a bias 
in favor of Dr. Bradley (pp. 278 below), makes no mention of such an 
assault in his despatches to the Department of State, which he almost cer- 
tainly would have done if such a serious affair had occurred. (6) Landon, 
whose expanded account is as yet unfounded, has given the impression in 
his writings of being pro-Siamese and anti-French. He revived and ex- 
panded this old story as a specific example of the “‘tactlessness” of French 
officials as compared with British.® (7) It is a well-known fact that stories 
naturally grow, in the retelling by partisans, no matter how honest. If a 
written statement that the Consul seized the Judge by the hair and drove 
him from his door (Mrs. Leonowens) can, after a cooling off period of more 
than seventy-five years, become, in the hands of strangers far from the 
scene of strife, a statement that the Consul lifted the Judge by the hair and 
threw him down the stairs (Landons), is it difficult to believe, that in the 
intensely heated times, a much lesser occurrence could be transformed, 
through partisan gossip, into a statement like that of Mrs. Leonowens? 
(8) The story that the representative of any nation assaulted a high official 
— important Judge and relative of the King — of a country to which he 
was assigned and was still at that post nearly two years later and apparently 
on good terms with the government,*! is so improbable on the face of it, 
that it would hardly merit reply, if Landon had not revived it for the 
purpose above stated and Mrs. Landon had not given it a wide circulation. 
Since the story is defamatory of an apparently conscientious and much 
harassed official, historical verity and justice demand that the truth be 
sought out and brought to light. 


*K. P. Landon, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

™ Aubaret began negotiations for a new treaty in the summer of 1866. Early in 1867 the 
Siamese asked to have the negotiations transferred to Paris, where the party opposed to 
expansion in Indo-China was strong (Briggs, op. cit., p. 136). Vial, who became Director of 
the Interior of Cochin China in 1867, says much condemning the opposition of the English 
and Americans to Aubaret and the campaign of vituperation and misrepresentation against 
him by the newspapers in Bangkok and Singapore. At one time this was so bad and so beyond 
the control of the Siamese government that, at its suggestion, a note was inserted in the Saigon 
press stating that the best of relations existed between the two governments. Vial praises 
Aubaret’s fight to keep the Siamese government from giving assistance to pretenders to the 
throne of Cambodia (Vial, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 106-07). 
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A French man-of-war arrived next day, according to a later entry of 
Dr. Bradley's Journal, and Aubaret left for Saigon, probably for good, 
hopes Dr. Bradley.*"* But, as later events will show, he returned to Bang- 
kok the next year, where he remained until near the end of 1867. 


THE AUBARET VERSUS BRADLEY LIBEL SUIT 


Aubaret was back in Bangkok in the summer of 1866. On March 4 of 
that year, Bradley entered in his Journal that, a few days before, he had 
published in his paper some remarks against a Frenchman who was drill- 
master of the Siamese troops and that, in his last calendar,*? he had charged 
the drillmaster and the Consul with “having created a hubbub in the 
King’s presence by their impertinence.” Considerable space in his Journal 
during that Summer is taken up with the petty quarrels of this pug- 
nacious missionary with various members of the French community — on 
the street, in stores or wherever they happened to meet. Bradley admits 
that he was sometimes indignant and he sometimes expresses penitence. 
The Siamese government does not seem to have supported the attitude 
of his paper; for, on one occasion, Bradley entered in his Journal that the 
government was threatening to suspend it,** which they seem to have done, 
for it appeared shortly afterward under another name. 

Aubaret does not appear to have participated much in these petty quar- 
rels. But on December 22, 1866 an entry in Bradley's Journal says that his 
paper accused Aubaret of insulting the King.** Bradley’s second article, 
confirming the first, accuses Aubaret of using harsh language and of de- 
manding that the King dismiss the Kralahom and even of suggesting, ac- 
cording to rumor, that Aubaret be allowed to name his successor. Aubaret 
complained to Consul Hood. The Consul gave Bradley a chance to deny 
the article,*® which he seems to have declined. Aubaret then sued for libel 
in the American Consular Court, claiming damages of $1,500. The case 
was set for trial on January 3, 1867.8* Bradley appeared on that date, ad- 
mitted the statement, but claimed the language used was not libelous. 
When this was overruled, he asked for more time and the case was ad- 


"a Bradley's Journal, p. 247. 

™ Beginning in 1858, Bradley published an annual calendar of events of the preceding year. 
usually appeared in January (Journal, p. 205). 

* Bradley's Journat, p. 251. 

* Ibid., p. 254. 

* DSNA, despatch no. 52 of Consul Hood, Feb. 6, 1867 and enclosures. 

* The facts of the trial, when not otherwise stated, are from DSNA despatch no. 52 of Consul 
Hood, Feb. 6, 1867, and its enclosures. 
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journed to January 21. On January 2 Bradley had offered, through the 
American Consul, an apology saying that he had been misinformed and 
that he now understood that Aubaret had requested that the Kralahom 
be removed only as Chief Commissioner in negotiating the Cambodian 
treaty with him. The apology was published in The recorder of January 
16. Aubaret refused the apology and the case was adjourned to February 2. 


Consul Hood appointed three American associates (“‘assessors’”’ they are 
called in the proceedings) to sit with him to decide the question of libel 
and to fix the damages, if any. The three “‘assessors’” appointed were Rev. 
Samuel House and Rev. William Dean, missionaries, and Michael Gurvey, 
rice-mill proprietor. Austin I. Mattingly, a young American missionary, 
later employed by the Consulate, was named Clerk of the Court for the 
occasion. 

Dr. Bradley moved in Court that Aubaret prove damages, but was over- 
ruled. Bradley then tried to prove the truth of his statement. He offered 
three witnesses—two Englishmen, one, an interpreter of the British Consu- 
late and the other in the employ of the Siamese government, and one 
Siamese. None of their testimony supported Bradley’s statements or even 
seemed very pertinent to the case. When his witnesses failed him, he 
“argued his case in mitigation of the offense.’’ The case was then sub- 
mitted to the Court (Consul and “assessors’’) for a decision, after an 
adjournment of three days. 


On February 5, 1867 the Court rendered a decision, which is worth 
while repeating in its entirety: 


We are left to the conviction after the testimony presented before the Court 
by the defendant that the indictment for libel remains yet uncancelled, but 
his proffered apology made, we think, in good faith, though not all it should 
have been, may still be received in extenuation of the offense, and in mitigation 
of the damages. 

Again, the fact that the defendant is an old man, and has a numerous family 
dependent on him for support, and that he has spent the strength of his life in 
honest endeavors for the good of this country, should be accepted as mitigating 
circumstances, and modify our decision. 

We, therefore, render our verdict in favour of the Plaintiff for ($100.00) One 
hundred dollars. 


This decision was signed by Consul Hood and the three above-mention- 
ed “assessors.” The costs amounting to $107.75, made a total of $207.75. 
Aubaret then asked for a remission of the $100 damages, which was made. 
The Court also remitted part of the cost of the trial, leaving the sum of 
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$48.77 to be paid. The “European residences” raised the sum of 300 ticals 
to help Dr. Bradley.* 


THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CASE 


One of the first things to be noted is that the incident seems to represent 
a part of the battle for power and prestige at the Siamese court between the 
British (using Dr. Bradley and, as far as possible, some Siamese, as stooges) 
and the French. As has been seen, Dr. Bradley began his attack on Aubaret 
before the treaty of 1865 had been made — perhaps even before that official 
had landed in Bangkok to make the treaty — and continued it until his 
departure. The fight against Aubaret was, from the start, clearly a fight 
against French influence, as it was immediately resumed against his suc- 
cessor.® The Siamese recorder or Bangkok recorder — different names un- 
der which the paper appeared — seems to have been largely an anti-French 
propaganda sheet. Bradley went at once for advice and assistance to the 
British Consul, “who is my Consul,” he says, and the British Consul as- 
sisted him even with criticisms of the American Consul’s correct conduct 
of the case. Bradley's only non-Siamese witnesses were two British subjects, 
one an employee of the British Consulate. He went to Mrs. Leonowens 
and she somewhat belatedly offered her son as a witness. The money to pay 
Dr. Bradley’s expenses was raised by the European community, probably 
British, as the British seem to have taken an unusual interest in the case 
and there is no evidence that any other European country was interested 
in it at all. Mrs. Landon says the money was raised by “the foreign com- 
munity.”®® This leaves the impression that it may have included the 
Americans. But Dr. Bradley says that the money (300 ticals, not $300 as 
stated by Mrs. Landon) was raised by “sundry contributions from among 
the European residences [residents?] of the city’’ and was placed in the 
hands of the Borneo Co., Ltd.*° (a British corporation). It seems to have 
been a purely British case. Americans — except one, connected with the 
paper — do not appear at all in the records except as Judge (Consul and 
Secretary) and jury (“assessors”) and Europeans other than British do not 
appear at all. 


Not only was Dr. Bradley's case a purely British one, but the other 


* Bradley's Journal, p. 257. 

“This appears to have been simply the expression of Dr. Bradley’s normal anti-French 
feelings. He had made critical entries in his Journal about Aubaret’s predecessor on his arrival 
and was to do the same about his successors (Bradley's Journal, pp. 232, 264, 289). 

* The italics are mine. Margaret Landon, op. cit., p. 347 or p. 374 of the 7th impression. 

“ Bradley's Journal, p. 257. 
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American missionaries do not seem to have sympathized with him in any 
way. It was not the American Consul alone who gave the judgment against 
Dr. Bradley, but the American Consul plus two American Protestant mis- 
sionaries and an American businessman, all men of excellent standing, 
every one of whom Dr. Bradley mentions somewhere in his Journal as his 
friend. Thus, any criticism of the fairness of the trial is also a criticism of 
these three Americans. This information either was not known to the 
writers who have continued to defame Aubaret and the American Consul, 
Mr. Hood, or they have kept it from the public. I had read all their com- 
plaints against the fairness of that trial before I wrote to the National 
Archives, Washington, for a photostat of the record of the Consular Court 
in this case. In none of these writings is there as much as a hint of this 
truth. It was with the greatest surprise that I read there that these three 
Americans had participated in the judgment. The three “assessors” not 
only participated in the judgment and the decision against Dr. Bradley, 
but they even considered his apology insufficient and excused him on the 
grounds of age, poverty, and a lifetime of good works for the people of 
Siam. And the other Americans living in Bangkok who knew the facts 
and the parties refused to be influenced by their propaganda. 


Neither the Siamese King nor his Ministers seem to have favored Dr. 
Bradley in the case. The King and Aubaret had some dispute it is true, 
and a report of it reached Dr. Bradley who, it seems, put an exaggerated 
account of it in his paper. The report probably came from the British 
Consulate or Mrs. Leonowens or some of their friends; for they were the 
ones who seem to have been interested in anti-French propaganda, and 
when Bradley received notice of the suit, he went to them for consolation 
and assistance, which he received. The British Consul even had the bad 
grace to offer to intervene for an American in a case before the American 
Consul, and he also gave Dr. Bradley legal advice, which proved to be bad, 
and sent his interpreter to testify for him. Mrs. Leonowens encouraged 
him, according to the Journal, with secret information she had gained as 
the King’s confidential secretary.41 On his second visit Mrs. Leonowens 
chanced to remember that her son was a witness and offered to have him 
testify, but says the King objected. (This was on January 20. The alleged 
insult occurred on December 20, and Bradley received the summons on 
December 27.) When Bradley tried to get some of the high Siamese officials 
to testify, they refused — some of them because of things Bradley had said 


“ Ibid., p. 255. 
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about them in his paper. In all of Bradley’s papers rumors seem to have 
been published without much investigation, if it pleased the editor to 
publish them. “A very scurrilous and demoralizing paper,” the American 
Consul called one of them.** Most of them seem to have been finally sup- 
pressed by the Siamese government.** 

King Mongkut was admittedly hotheaded and mercurial, but was too 
wise to be vindictive when it would be against the interests of his kingdom. 
Just at that time he was anxious to be en good terms with the French; for 
the “Aubaret treaty’’ had been rejected by France and probably on Mon- 
trey Sorivong’s advice, the transfer of negotiations to Paris were under 
consideration. In a second article which Dr. Bradley had written about 
Aubaret’s discussion with the King, he said that many of the witnesses were 
“princes, nobles and lords.’’** The King published a statement that Au- 
baret had committed no great offense and called Dr. Bradley a liar.*® But 
Bradley did not desist. When he made his last attack on Aubaret, he justi- 
fied himself on the ground that ‘‘it seemed to be my duty as the only public 
recorder to publish it.’** In other words, this meddlesome missionary 
seemed to conceive that he had a mandate from God to act as guardian of 
the welfare of the King and kingdom of Siam, regardless of the King’s 
wishes. The Siamese government made a complaint against Dr. Bradley 
to the American Consul over the statement about “princes, nobles and 
lords” and Dr. Bradley was asked for a list of them. When such a list was 
not forthcoming, Dr. Bradley's paper was again discontinued.* 


CRITICISM OF THE TRIAL AND THE DECISION 


Practically all previous writers who have discussed the case are frankly 
defenders of Dr. Bradley and critics of Aubaret and consequently likely to 
be partisan. None of them, so far as the records show, knew much of 
Aubaret’s previous or subsequent history.** One of their complaints is 


“ Tbid., p. 262. 

* Ibid., pp. 245, 251, 255. 

“ Ibid., p. 255. 

* Tbid., p. 256. 

“ Ibid., p. 254. 

“ Ibid., p. 255. 

“When The recorder, speaking of Aubaret, says “Such a man could not get along any 
place” (Margaret Landon, op. cit., p. 266), the writer apparently did not know that Aubaret 
had had a wonderful record in Cochin China and was known there especially for his interest 
in and sympathy with the native peoples and that at that very time he was also Chargé in 
Annam and was very popular there (Briggs, FEQ, Feb., 1947, p. 127). The recorder could not, 
of course, know that Aubaret was to have a satisfactory later career and to rise to a high post 
in the French diplomatic service (see Brébion, op. cit., Aubaret). 
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that Consul Hood did not give Dr. Bradley a fair trial. Bradley's Journal 
says: (1) that the King forbade government employees to testify for him 
and threatened specifically Mrs. Leonowens, if her son testified; (2) that 
the American Consul ruled, wrongly, (a) that it was not necessary for 
Aubaret to prove libel against Dr. Bradley, but (b) it was necessary for 
Bradley to disprove it.4* Mrs. Landon, who generally draws her infor- 
mation on the subject from Dr. Bradley's Journal and the writings of Mrs. 
Leonowens, says that Mrs. Leonowens herself, as well as her son, witnessed 
the incident and that she wrote a letter confirming the newspaper account, 
but that Consul Hood refused to admit it as evidence. Mrs. Landon adds: 
“The consul who knew very little law, required Dr. Bradley to prove his 
innocence rather than insisting that M. Aubaret prove Dr. Bradley's guilt. 
When Dr. Bradley, taken unawares by this development, could not pro- 
duce the witnesses who had supplied his paper with the story, he was 
convicted and fined. The foreign community indignantly collected a sub- 
scription of three hundred dollars and sent it to the doctor to pay the 
expenses of the trial and the fine.’ 

This criticism may be summed up as follows: (1) That Dr. Bradley was 
convicted and sentenced by the Consul to pay a fine; (2) that the trial was 
unfair (a) because the King would not permit witnesses to testify, (b) be- 
cause Consul Hood ruled out testimony, and (c) because Consul Hood did 
not follow the. proper procedure and ruled, wrongly, (i) that Aubaret need 
not prove the falsity of the statement, (ii) that Dr. Bradley must prove the 
statement was true and not libelous, and (iii) that it was not necessary for 
Aubaret to prove damages. 


Allegations were also made that the Court’s decision was reversed by 
the Department of State and that Dr. Bradley was vindicated (Bradley's 
Journal, p. 268). 


PROPER LAW PROCEDURE IN SUCH A CASE 


In all cases in a Consular Court the Consul is permitted considerable 
latitude in the matter of procedure, depending on the exigencies of the 
case. In certain cases Consuls are authorized to appoint a certain number 
of American citizens to sit as associates with him at the trial.®! The ap- 


“ Bradley's Journal, pp. 255-56. 

” Margaret Landon, op. cit., p. 347 or pp. 373-74 of the 7th impression. 

"John Bassett Moore, Digest of international law (Washington, 1906), vol. 2, p. 615; 
Consular regulations (Washington, 1896), pp. 269-70. 
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pointment of two or three such associates is mandatory when the damages 
demanded exceed $500. These associates are chosen from a list of Ameri- 
can citizens made up in advance and approved by the Minister."* 

One of the most confused and confusing branches of Anglo-Saxon law is 
that of defamation, confusing because of the many conflicting decisions of 
the various states. But it seems that a few fundamental principles may be 
stated on which the leading English and American authorities agree. The 
definition given by the Hornbook on Torts is as follows: Defamation is 
an invasion of the interest in reputation and good name, by communi- 
cation to others, which tends to diminish the esteem in which the plaintiff 
is held, or to excite adverse feelings or opinions against him.** (Although 
the division into libel — written defamation — and slander — spoken defa- 
mation — is somewhat outgrown, it is useful for the case in hand.) When a 
party thinks he has been libeled, he petitions the Court. The Judge does 
not decide whether he has been libeled or not. “Libel or no libel’ is 
essentially a question for the jury. The Judge’s action on the matter is 
limited to deciding whether the statement is reasonably capable of the 
interpretation the plaintiff complains of.®* If the jury decides that the state- 
ment is defamatory on the face of it, the plaintiff does not need to prove 
malice nor damages. ‘Every defamation is presumed by the law to be 


malicious... The question of malice is a question for the jury.”*> The 
existence of damages is assumed from the publication of the libel itself. 
In civil cases, truth is a defense, but it must be proved by the defendant.” 
Action for libel may be civil or criminal. In either case, the plaintiff does 
not need to prove actual monetary or other damages to any amount. “Libel 
in all cases is actionable per se.’’®* 


APPLICATION OF AMERICAN PRINCIPLES OF LAW TO THE CASE 


When Aubaret felt he had been defamed by Dr. Bradley's paper, he 
offered a petition, or indictment, to the American Consul, James M. Hood, 
setting forth his grievance and charging Dr. Bradley, editor and proprietor 
of the paper, with libel. Bradley says he received the summons on Decem- 


™ Consular regulations, p. 270. 

* William L. Prosser, Handbook of the law of torts (Hornbook series. St. Paul, Minn.), p. 777. 

* Salmond’s law of torts by W. T. S. Stallybrass (92d ed., London, 1936), p. 50; Prosser, op. 
cit., p. 789. 

® Martin L. Newell, The law of libel and slander (Chicago, 1924), p. 316; Prosser, op. cit., 
pp. 815-16. 

% Prosser, op. cit., p. 797. 

* Salmond, op. cit., p. 416. 

* Ibid., pp. 396-97. 
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ber 27, 1866.5 He appeared in Court on the date named (January 3, 1867). 
Bradley asked time for preparation and the case was postponed until 
January 21. On this date it was again postponed until February 2. Dr. 
Bradley entered in his Journal under date of January 22: “J. M. Hood, 
Esq., U. S. Consul, sent me word in the evening that the trial of the case 
would be adjourned for some time. No reasons were given, nor any future 
time appointed.’’® But the Court record of that date says: “By consent of 
parties, it is ordered that the above case be continued to February 2, 1867.” 
On that date, Consul Hood decided, in strict accordance with American 
law, that the statement was reasonably capable of being interpreted as 
libelous and passed it on to the assessors to decide if it was libelous and to 
fix the damages, if any.** 


This was a civil action for $1,500 damages, and, therefore, there was no 
question of guilt, innocence, fine, sentence, or any of the terms which 
belong to. criminal cases. The defamatory nature of the statement was 
evident on its face, and Dr. Bradley accepted the legal responsibility for 
the statement when he admitted that he was editor and proprietor of the 
paper, and he tried to prove the truth of the statement as a justification of 
the publication of it. In American law of libel, truth is generally accepted 
as a complete defense in a civil case for damages (see material relating to 
note 57), But the burden of proof that the statement was true rested with 
Dr. Bradley. No responsibility rested with Aubaret to prove that the state- 
ment was false. This is not French, Siamese, nor any other non-American 
law, but good old Anglo-Saxon law, dating from time immemorial, taught 
in American law schools and practiced in American courts. 


Dr. Bradley and his friends complained that Mongkut would not let 
witnesses testify for him. This was one of the vicissitudes of fate. Dr. Brad- 
ley tried to prejudice the public against Aubaret, with whom he had had 
previous trouble, by proclaiming that Aubaret had insulted the King. If 
he had had any other motive than to smear Aubaret, he should have 
consulted the King, who—and not Bradley — was the aggrieved party. 
Instead, the King denied Dr. Bradley’s story and called him a liar.®? A 
reasonable man might suppose that a King would know when he was 
insulted and might resent a self-appointed guardian. Moreover, the claim 
of testimony disallowed does not seem to be substantiated. Certainly Mrs. 


™ Bradley's Journal, p. 254. 

” Ibid., p. 256. 

“ DSNA, despatch no. 52 of Consul Hood, dated Feb. 6, 1867 and enclosures. 
“ Bradley's Journal, p. 256. 
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Leonowens’ son’s testimony was tardy in its appearance. The record of the 
court does not show that it was disallowed; and if it was offered, the offer 
seems to have been withdrawn on the King’s threat. I have been able to 
find no mention that Mrs. Leonowens witnessed the event or wrote a letter 
which the Consul would not accept in testimony, except Mrs. Landon’s 
statement nearly eighty years later.** As such a statement is derogatory to 
Consul Hood, specific authority should be furnished for it. The record of 
the case in the National Archives does not show any such statement. One 
of Consul Hood's despatches to the Department of State shows that Mrs. 
Leonowens wrote not to Consul Hood, but to Rev. Mr. House and Rev. 
Mr. Dean, after the trial, but before the decision, telling, not what she 
and her son had heard Aubaret say, but what she had heard the servants 
say under her window, i. e., ‘bazaar gossip.’"** Manifestly, these gentlemen 
could not let such a letter influence their decision. Writing such a letter 
to jurors to influence their conduct borders on embracery, which is a 
misdemeanor at common law.® It is considered very unfair and unethical 
conduct. 
In any case, it was not Consul Hood's fault that Dr. Bradley's witnesses 
would not testify as he wanted them to do. Perhaps his British friends, 
after using him as the tool of their anti-French propaganda and after learn- 
ing of the opposition of the Siamese King, were not so anxious to prejudice 
their own standing. Certainly, if he depended on his two British witnesses, 
they were unfaithful. And we have only Mrs. Leonowens’s word that the 
King threatened her if her son testified. | 

Consul Hood’s conduct of the case seems to have been above reproach, 
at least from Dr. Bradley’s side. It was strictly in accordance with American 
principles of law. If any act of the court showed bias, it was in favor of 
Dr. Bradley, when the Consul appointed three well-known friends of the 
Doctor as ‘‘assessors.’"’ Consul Hood's despatches to the Department of 
State seem to show a prejudice against Consul Aubaret and in favor of Dr. 
Bradley, which no evidence submitted justifies.°° Then, too, the Court 


* Margaret Landon, op. cit., p. 344 or p. 373 of the 7th impression. 

* DSNA, ibid. 

* Wharton’s criminal law (12th ed., Rochester, 1932), vol. 3, sec. 2236; William L. Burdick, 
The law of crime (Albany, 1946), vol. 1, p. 52. 

* DSNA, despatch no. 52 of Consul Hood, dated Feb. 6, 1867. Up to the time of the trial, 
the relations between Consul Hood and Dr. Bradley appear to have been friendly. In a 
despatch to the Department, the Consul had joined in the current criticisms of Aubaret and 
had defended the Recorder as being “temperate” and “moderate” (DSNA, Hood's despatch 
no. 30, of March 31, 1866). On his part, Dr. Bradley praised one of Consul Hood's decisions as 
“just” (DSNA, Hood's despatch no. 22, of December 24, 1865), and he had joined some other 
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showed mercy in reducing the costs, as Aubaret had done in asking for a 
remission of the fine. 

Assistant Secretary F. W. Seward did not approve Consul Hood's con- 
duct of this case; neither did he specifically disapprove it. There was no 
reversal of the decision nor vindication of Dr. Bradley, as the worthy 
Doctor claimed (supra, p. 275). Seward’s criticism of Hood shows that the 
Consul understood the nineteenth century law of libel in Anglo-Saxon 
countries much better than the Assistant Secretary did. Seward’s statement 
that an action for libel rests on malice and damage which must be proved 
is wrong on both counts. The idea that malice must be proved by the 
plaintiff is seventeenth century law. In modern law, as already noted, 
every defamation is presumed to be malicious. Likewise, the existence of 
damages is assumed from the publication of the libel itself. On both these 
points, Consul Hood's decision was absolutely correct. 


AFTERMATH OF THE CASE 


Dr. Bradley’s entries in his Journal regarding Consul Hood now as- 
sumed a radical change. Heretofore, those entries, though sometimes criti- 
cal, were generally friendly. But, according to the Journal® the meddle- 
some British Consul, seems to have convinced Dr. Bradley that Consul 


Hood was not trying his case according to American principles of law. 
After that, Bradley became even more vindictive against Hood than he 
had ever been against Aubaret. His entries against Hood became a series 
of accusations and complaints to that Consul’s superiors and to others, 
which Bradley himself made, encouraged others to make, or joined with 
them in making. I have not made a thorough study of all these accusations 
—as a final judgment would require — and am not prepared to say that 
there is no justice in some of them; but I think the correspondence shows 
that most of the accusations were false and that most of the complainants 
against Hood — except Dr. Bradley — were men of questionable character, 
while men of the highest character, like Dr. House, Dr. Dean, and Mr. 
Gurvey, supported Hood.® I believe the evidence shows that Hood was 





Americans of Bangkok in asking that Hood be raised to the rank of Consul General there 
(DSNA, Applications and recommendations for office: James M. Hood, 1864-68, letter of June 
10, 1866). 

* Prosser, op. cit., pp. 815-16. 

® Bradley's Journal, p. 255. 

“In a letter to Mr. Burdon of Brooklyn, Dr. House praises Consul Hood as “just” and 
speaks of the vindictiveness of his enemies — mentioning Dr. Bradley — and says no other 
decision was possible in the Aubaret vs. Bradley case. DSNA, despatch no. 65 of Consul Hood, 
dated Sept. 30, 1867 and enclosure. 
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competent, scrupulous, and just, but sometimes overzealous in the pro- 
tection of Americans and others against Siamese officials and at first 
(under the influence of the British Consul) inclined to meddle against the 
French Consul — Aubaret — in the French-British struggle for influence. 


Early in 1867 Consul Hood asked for home leave after February 1, 1868, 
giving as reasons: (1) illness, (2) to answer complaints personally to the 
Department, (3) to revise the treaty about ships, and (4) the hostility of 
the American community.’ The Department granted the leave for six 
months, ‘‘to be terminated sooner in case the Department finds the public 
interest shall require your return at an earlier period.” Hood left Bang- 
kok January 3, 1868, having previously sold all his goods at public auc- 
tion.** He had his leave extended from time to time, the last time for 60 
days after March 1, 1869,"* always on the same conditions, showing that 
the Department expected him to return to Bangkok, which, it may be 
contended, was, in some sense, an approval of his conduct there. On 
March 4, 1869 — the day President Grant’s administration began — Hood 
resigned, without giving any specific reason.” 

Hood seems to have had a varied career before becoming a Consul. His 
testimonials show that he had been ship captain, shipbuilder, and member 
of the state legislatures of Massachusetts and Illinois. A letter signed by 
the entire Illinois delegation in Congress commends him for “public spirit, 
responsibility and social worth” and recommends him for a post as “‘con- 
sul, diplomatic attaché or commercial agent.” Following these signatures 
is this endorsement in the handwriting of the then President. ‘I personally 
know Captain Hood since he went to Illinois, and know that his position 
and standing there are such as above represented. I shall be really glad if 
a place, such as sought, can be found for him in the State Department. 


A. Lincoln. Jan. 25, 1864.” There appears no record of his career subse- 
quent to his resignation as Consul. 


” The Department of State once made Hood apologize to the Siamese government for lan- 
guage he used in addressing them in a case against officials of that government, particularly 
the case of former Vice-Consul George W. Virgin, who afterwards became one of Hood's chief 
accusers (DSNA, Despatches [instructions] to Consuls no. 46, despatch no. 39 to Consul Hood, 
June 25, 1867). 

™ DSNA, Despatch no. 60 of Consul Hood, dated June 12, 1867. 

™ DSNA, Despatches to Consuls no. 46, despatch no. 40 to Consul Hood, dated Sept. 4, 1867. 

™ Bradley's Journal, p. 267. 

™ DSNA, Despatches to Consuls no. 52, despatch to Hood, dated Feb. 26, 1869. 

™® DSNA, Resignations and declinations 1868-78, despatch of Consul Hood, March 4, 1869. 


% DSNA, Applications and recommendations for office: James M. Hood, 1864-1868, letter 
dated Jan. 16, 1864. 
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Mrs. Leonowens left Bangkok on July 5, 1867.7" During her last few 
weeks in the Siamese capital, she seems to have been engaged in a contro- 
versy with the King concerning a new treaty with France about Cambodia 
and Sir John Bowring’s possible participation in it. The French had re- 
jected the “Aubaret treaty,” and had ordered Aubaret to resume negoti- 
ations for a new one. Montrey Sorivong persuaded Mongkut that it would 
be to Siam’s advantage to transfer negotiations to France. Bowring hoped 
and expected to be entrusted with the negotiations. This is shown by his 
letter to Mrs. Leonowens, which she dates (apparently erroneously) June 
30, 1867,"8 and by her statement that the King had promised Bowring he 
could negotiate the treaty with France.” Evidently, it would be a great 
victory for the British if Bowring could represent Siam in making a treaty 
with France regarding Cambodia. But Mongkut was too wise to be caught 
in such a snare. He sent two Siamese ambassadors to Paris to negotiate the 
treaty of July 15, 1867, one of them a son of the Kralahom. It was in the 
bickering over the letter Mongkut wanted Mrs. Leonowens to write to 
Bowring, letting him out, that the final break betwen Anna and the King 
seems to have occurred.* 


Aubaret left Bangkok near the end of 1867. In spite of the unceasing 
calumnies against him by British propagandists, like Mrs. Leonowens and 
Dr. Bradley, he seems to have been always on good terms with the Siamese 
government and officials, except the Kralahom, whose motives have been 
noted. His own government does not seem to have disapproved his acts; 
for he was sent to Scutari in 1868 and spent the next sixteen years in the 
Near East, rising to the posts of President of the Committee of the Delimi- 
tation of Serbia (1878), Minister to Serbia (1881), and President of the 
Ottoman Debt (1881). His intensely religious nature continued to get him 
into trouble; for in his later days it is said that he became a friend of the 
celebrated French comedienne Rachel and, when she was on her death- 
bed, he appeared with a flask of holy water and a chaplet, converted her, 
and performed the last rites. Whereupon her friend, Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon, appeared on the scene and forcibly ejected Aubaret from the room.*! 


A good record before he went to Bangkok — and in Annam during the 
period he spent some of his time in Siam — and afterwards in the Near 


™ Bradley's Journal, p. 259; Leonowens, op. cit., p. 285. 

* Leonowens, op. cit., pp. 281-82. The date is obviously wrong. 
” Ibid., p. 277. 

© Ibid., pp. 277-82. 

™ Brébion, op. cit., Aubaret. 
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East, while it does not prove the rectitude of Aubaret’s conduct in Siam, 
at least induces a presumption that his troubles there were not entirely 
his fault, especially when it is understood that Bangkok was at this time a 
hotbed of anti-French propaganda and when the meddlesome and vindic- 
tive spirit of some of his antagonists are known. It is believed that the facts 
submitted in this article and the one in the February 1947 issue of Tue 
QuARTERLY show that Aubaret was conscientious, deeply interested in the 
native peoples of Indo-China and well disposed toward Siam and her 
claims before he came to Bangkok (as shown by the treaty he made), and 
that he was sent there for that reason; but that his sensitive nature was 
deeply affected by what he considered the double dealing of the Kralahom 
and his agents in making the secret treaty with Cambodia; that the purpose 
of the Kralahom was to force the French withdrawal from Indo-China; 
that the British propagandists, as was to their interests, assisted the Krala- 
hom; and that Aubaret’s plans of giving Siam a limited suzerainty over 
Cambodia (as shown by his treaty), like his plans for returning the An- 
namite provinces, failed because the officers of the French Marine in 
Cochin China converted Napoleon III to their ideas of imperialism in 
Indo-China. But, before this imperialistic policy had reached a culmi- 
nation, Aubaret had become disgusted with the duplicity of Siamese 
diplomacy and was willing to abandon the fight. 

Dr. Bradley continued on in Bangkok until he died, on June 23, 1873. 
The last entry in his Journal is dated May 8 of that year. He had a numer- 
ous progeny, most of whom returned to live in the United States. In spite 
of certain peculiar and sometimes unfortunate characteristics, Siam is 
probably more indebted to him for its rapid progress in the last century 
than to any other foreigner. 


[Correction: In Mr. Briggs’ article in the February 1947 issue of THe Quarrerty, the 


periodical referred to in note 28, page 130 should have been Pacific affairs instead of Public 
affairs.] 
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ELECTRICITY IN JAPAN 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE future Japanese standard of living will depend largely on that 

country’s industries and their maintenance. In turn, those industries 
must depend on their mainspring, energy. And finally, since coal, oil, and 
electricity provide this power and are to a certain extent interchangeable, 
and since Japan lacks oil and coal, she must depend for energy on elec- 
tricity developed chiefly from water power. 

Electricity in Japan attained late but thorough popularization. Today 
more than 90 per cent of Japanese homes are wired for electric lights, and 
in 1937, just before the China incident, electric lighting was probably 
more prevalent in Japan than any place else in the world. Despite these 
impressive statements, however, most Japanese homes are but dimly lit, 
due to the use of only a few light bulbs of low wattage. In 1941 the average 
number of bulbs per family was 4.2. 

Japan, after steady expansion of both output of electricity and produc- 
tive capacity since the turn of the century, is now among the leading 
power-producing countries. Growth was particularly notable in the period 
between the World Wars. The capacity of Japanese power plants in 1936 
was about five and one-half times that of the 1920 figure and eleven times 
that of the 1911 capacity, and an additional gain of 50 per cent was 
registered between 1936 and 1944.? 

By far the most striking feature of the Japanese electric power industry 
is the predominance of water power as a source of energy. Though gener- 
ally in Japan the cost of hydroelectric plant construction per kilowatt 
capacity is more than that of steam plants, a number of geo-economic 
factors have made hydroelectric development both possible and profitable. 
Among these factors are the accessibility of hydroelectric power stations to 
areas consuming much power and the cost of coal, greatly in excess of that 
of other nations. 

*E. B. Schumpeter et al., The industrialization of Japan and Manchukuo, 1930-1940 (New 


York: Macmillan, 1940), pp. 240, 331. 
*See Table 1 for details and reference. 
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Many high mountains and an ample supply of precipitation varying 
from 40 to 100 inches give streams a rapid flow and plenty of water, both 
desirable conditions for the development of water power. While the moun- 
tainous regions of the west side of the main island of Honshu and Hok- 
kaido receive precipitation mainly in the form of snow from November 
to March, both east and west sides have ample rainfall during the summer 
and autumn; and some rain falls on the east side during the winter months. 
A considerable portion of the winter precipitation remains on the moun- 
tains as snow and increases the water available in the summer months. 

In spite of regularization of stream flow by snow and noncoincidental 
precipitation conditions between east and west, from the point of power 
generation there are two dry seasons, a short one in August and a longer 
one from November to March. These dry periods create an unbalance in 
power production, since the water is apt to be abundant when the demand 
for power is at a minimum and deficient when the demand is greatest. 
During the dry season the power generated by some electric plants drops 
as low as 30 to 40 per cent of capacity. The plants, especially in Shikoku 
and Kyushu, are for the most part stream-flow type and have little or no 
reserve water storage, and the power generated depends on daily river flow. 
Developed water storage is insignificant. The building of reservoirs has 
been retarded because of the high cost of construction and the possibility 
of flooding agricultural land at reservoir sites. The shortage of artificial 
storage, however, is partially overcome by the important seasonal storage 
provided by mountain snow and by natural lakes. 

During the season of abundant precipitation, operation of hydro-plants 
having artificial and natural storage space is cut down, since it is then that 
the natural stream-flow type plants are running at full capacity. During 
the dry season, hydrogenerated power has to be supplemented by steam- 
generated power produced from coal. Although in 1936, the last peace- 
time year, thermoelectric power accounted for 43 per cent of the total 
generating capacity, most of this was kept in reserve to be used during the 
dry season or in event of an emergency; 81 per cent of the electric power 
consumed the same year was of hydro origin (see Table 1). 

As seen from Table 1, the generating capacity of the electric industry 
rapidly increased during the 1933-36 period. Some uneasiness, however, 
was felt even before the China Incident of 1937 in regard to the ability of 
the existing power facilities to satisfy the ever-growing needs of Japanese 


* The capacity of all plants utilizing stored water in 1944 was 350,000 kw. or 6 per cent of 
installed capacity. 


Electric Generating Capacity and Electric Generation of Japanese Home Islands, 


Selected Years 1903—1944 
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industry. The Department of Commerce and Industry, therefore, prepared 
a five-year plan which contemplated an increase in generating capacity by 
1,795,000 kw. (hydro: 955,000 kw. thermal: 840,000 kw.) between 1936- 
37 and 1940-41. The hostilities with China in 1937 and the resulting 
increase in the demands for electricity necessitated revision of these plans. 

Three main steps were taken to insure sufficient power for essential 
industries: (1) expansion of generating capacity; (2) fuller utilization of 
available facilities; and (3) limitation of the nonessential use of electricity. 


EXPANSION IN CAPACITY 


The five-year power capacity expansion plan of 1937 was revised upward 
during the following two years.* The generating capacity in 1937 and 1938 
was increased by 449,000 and 283,000 kw. respectively, or by almost 10 per 
cent. In spite of this tremendous development, the much-dreaded power 
shortage began to loom in 1939, when Japanese experts estimated that 
between 50 and 60 billion kilowatts of energy would be required annually 
in order to achieve maximum industrial activity in case of a total war. 
At that time energy production amounted to approximately 32 billion 
kw. hr.® 

To cope with the situation a new five-year plan was prepared in 1939 
for the years 1940-44, with an objective of 4,150,000 additional kw. ca- 
pacity (hydro: 2,805,000 kw.; thermal: 1,345,000 kw.). It was soon realized, 
however, that the goal set was too high. The plan was amended from year 
to year in accordance with labor and material availability. At each amend- 
ment the period covered by the plan was extended by one year, and thus 
the yearly allotments were somewhat reduced (see Table 2). 

Thermal-electric operation depended on coal, the’supply of which was 
unsatisfactory, principally because of high cost. The plans of expansion, 
therefore, relied on water power, with auxiliary steam plants which were 
to stay idle most of the year. Japanese hydroelectric potentiality from the 
standpoint of economic utilization was estimated by 1918-23 surveys to 
be 10,051,000 kw. available at 2,822 sites during the six months of maxi- 
mum stream flow, 4,786,000 kw. on the basis of minimum flow, and 
8,902,000 kw. on an annual average. With the greater efficiency in water- 
power utilization attained since 1923, power available from maximum flow 


‘The plan for 1939-43 drawn in 1938 increased the goal for new capacity from 1,795,000 
kw. of the 1937 plan to 2, 775,000 kw. (hydro:1,850,000 kw.; thermal:925,000 kw.). 

* This figure includes the production of private industrial plants, which are not included 
on Table 1. 
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TABLE 2 
Generating Capacity Planned and Constructed during 1938-45, in kilowatts* 














Planned Constructed 
Year Hydro- Thermal Total Hydro- Thermal Total 
electric Electric electric Electric 
1938 560,000 268,000 15,000 283,000 


1939 380,000 220,000 600,000 432,000 322,000 754,000 
1940 390,000 +=. 205,000 +~=—-595,000 += 450,000 += 323,000 +~—- 773,000 
1941 225,000 145,000 370,000 261,000 30,000 291,000 
1942 266,000 236,000 502,000 284,000 66,000 350,000 
1943 361,000 243,000 604,000 234,000  94,000¢ 328,000 
1944 298,000 271,000 569,000 171,000 35,000¢ 206,000 
1945 613,000 159,000 772,000 64,000¢ 15,000 79,000 





* Planned figures for 1938-42 refer to the amended estimate of the 1938 plan prepared each 
year by the government rather than to original estimates of any one set of five-year plans. The 
figures for 1943-46 were set up in the 1942 revision of the plan. 

+ Estimate based on reported individual plant completions for the year. 


has been increased somewhat.® At the beginning of 1938 the capacity of 
stream-fed power plants had reached the 4-million-kw. level. In addition, 
more than 100 hydro-plants with a capacity of approximately 2 million 
kw. were under construction. That two to five years were required for 
their completion is not surprising in view of the fact that most advan- 
tageous power sites had already been developed, and thus construction 
on the remaining power sites required high dams or long conduits, which 
are costly and time-consuming. 


The construction of the new power facilities was entrusted to the semi- 
official Japan Electric Power Generating and Transmission Company, 
Limited (Nippon Has-so Den Kabushiki Kaisha), organized in 1938. 
Hydro-plant construction was given priority over thermal plant construc- 
tion, and efforts were made to develop the hydro system as the major 
source of supply, regardless of season, by the construction of reservoir 
dams. Most of these dams were higher than 300 feet, and even at the 
conclusion of hostilities in September 1945, three to six years were still 
necessary to complete them.’ Although between 1938 and 1940 construc- 
tion moved faster than planned, from 1941 on lack of cement, steel, and 


*The maximum flow was calculated to be 10,794,000 kw. according to an investigation con- 
ducted by the Electric Power Bureau of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry in 1933. 

*U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey (Pacific), The electric power industry of Japan, exhibit 
DD, p. 61. 
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labor retarded the work, in spite of the concentration of efforts on selected 
projects and the abandonment of many others. The years 1944 and 1945 
saw very little progress in completing new power facilities. In fact, as a 


result of bombings the capacity was reduced by 1,289,000 kw., or approxi- 
mately 13 per cent.® 


During the years 1938-45, 143 hydroelectric plants® with an installed 
capacity of 2,164,000 kw. were placed in operation. Forty-three plants with 
a capacity of 479,000 kw. reached anywhere between 2 to 99 per cent of 
completion. Plans were drafted for the development of eighty-two ad- 
ditional projects with a capacity of 2,292,000 kw.; and, in addition, twenty- 
six sites with a probable capacity of 439,000 kw. were under investi- 
gation.’® The sum total of installed, under construction, and investigated 
projects amounted to 9,351,000 kw., a figure representing 80 per cent of 
the maximum potential power capacity of the Japanese streams. 

In addition to the above-mentioned hydro developments during 1938- 
45, about 900,000 kw. were added to the thermal electric capacity. At the 


end of hostilities sixteen plants with 165,000 kw. capacity were under 
construction." 


During the war the thermal-electric stations were kept in poor repair 


because of inadequate upkeep and deterioration due to poor coals. In spite 
of considerable expansion of power facilities, the generation of electricity 
failed to increase at a rate corresponding to that of the United States. 
While American power production was climbing from 161,308,000,000 
kw. hr. in 1939 to 267,540,000,000 kw. hr. in 1943, Japanese figures regis- 
tered an increase from 30,143,000,000 kw. hr. to only 34,835,000,000 kw. 
hr. in the same period.’? Thus American generation expanded by 66 per 
cent, while Japanese grew by only 15 per cent. American growth continued 
through 1944, but Japan never regained her 1943 peak. Generation fell 


* Ibid., p. 79. Of the total destruction 1,266,000 kw. was thermal electric and 23,000 kw. was 
hydroelectric. 


* Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Summation of non-military activities in Japan, 
no. 9, June 1946, p. 118. 

” U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey (Pacific), op. cit., pp. 61-62; Summation, no. 6, March 1946, 
p. 151. 

“U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey (Pacific), op. cit., p. 61. 

% Figures for Japan are from Table |. Figures for the U. S. are obtained from Federal Power 
Commission, Industrial electric power in the U. S., p. 112. Japanese figures include electric 
generation by public utility and railroad plants, but exclude industrial plant production, 
whereas the U. S. figures include all types of production. The generating capacity of the U. S. 
in 1939 was 49.4 million kw. which rose to 60.6 million kw. by 1943, and to 62.1 million kw. 
in 1944, an increase of 25.5 per cent. 
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to 32,240,000,000 kw. hr. in the Japanese year 1944 (ending on March 31, 
1945). Japan’s failure was due to many factors such as failure to obtain 
fuel, fear of a dry season, allied bombings, and administrative short- 
comings.” 


FULLER UTILIZATION OF AVAILABLE FACILITIES 


The amount of electrical energy available from existing facilities in any 
country may be increased if power-consuming industry is in continuous 
operation. Japan’s so-called plant factor for 1937 was computed to be 42 
per cent,’* indicating the theoretical possibility of multiplying the output 
by two and one-half times. While it is not possible to utilize the full 
capacity at all times, continuous operation of industry with several shifts 
might facilitate an increase of 15 to 20 per cent in the output of elec- 
tricity. Also, in order to accomplish a fuller plant factor an interconnect- 
ing power system is necessary so that different regions can make their 
power resources available to each other. This can be achieved by a cen- 
tralized and well-integrated organization. Before 1938 the poor organi- 
zation of Japan’s power industry, the lack of a uniform system,’ and the 
severe competition among numerous power firms serving a limited area 
retarded the collaboration that would have better utilized available 
facilities. Until that year there were some 500 separate private power 
companies, though five large companies occupied a dominant position. 

Conflict with China in 1937 brought government interference and result- 
ant cohesion to the power industry. According to Japanese law, the stream 
beds and thus all power sites are public property'® and may be leased only 
by the public, thus being subject to a certain amount of governmental 
control under the franchise issued. In the twenties and thirties, the govern- 
ment, with a view toward rationalizing the power industry, had unsuccess- 
fully attempted to broaden the basis of control, meeting with vigorous 
opposition from the big five electric utilities and their lobbyists in the 
Diet. Finally in March 1938, the Diet, after considerable discussion, passed 


* U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey (Pacific), op. cit., p. 25. 

“ Thermal electric generation was assumed to be in full-time operation in computing the 
figure above. 

* Japan even today does not have a uniform frequency for its electric power supply. North- 
central Honshu, most of Hokkaido, and the eastern side of Kyushu operate on a frequency of 
50 cycles per second, while the rest of Japan proper oparates on a frequency of 60 cy. The 
hydroelectric stations of central Honshu can be operated, at either 50 or 60 cy. About 40 per 
cent of the electric energy on the public utility system is generated at 50 cy and 60 per cent 
at 60 cy (see note 23). 

* John E. Orchard, Japan’s economic position (New York: Whittlesey House, 1930), p. 265. 
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the Electric Power Control Law, which authorized the government to 
control transmission and generation of electric power “in order to lower 
energy costs, insure adequate supply, and promote increased use.’ The 
Japan Electric Power Generation and Transmission Company Ltd. was 
established through government promotion as a central regulatory mecha- 
nism for the power industry. Structurally the company is owned by private 
stockholders. Neither the government nor the Imperial family are the 
holders of the company stock. Since the government had guaranteed divi- 
dends of 4 per cent (changed to 6 per cent since 1941), a legal basis was 
established for government control of the company,'? which was exercised 
through the Electric Power Bureau of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry.'* 

All hydro-power plants of more than 5,000-kw. capacity and thermal 
units of above 10,000-kw. capacity, as well as all the main transmission 
lines and transformer substations, came under the company’s control dur- 
ing 1938-41.'® Steps were immediately taken to expand production facili- 
ties and to connect the existing 25,000 miles of transmission lines by new 
lines.?° The new trunk lines system was designed usually with two circuits, 
each of which was able to carry loads up to 50,000 or 60,000 kw. The old 
private utility system of varied voltages and line capacities was maintained 
wherever practicable, but numbers of such transmission lines were dis- 
carded as the new rational network was created. 

Concurrently the government moved to complete the rationalization 
plan by putting into effect the Electric Distribution Control Ordnance,” 
which gave all electrical distribution to nine regional companies. A 
nucleus company was chosen for each region, which took over the busi- 
ness of other companies by exchange of stock of the new company for 
generating and distribution facilities. The new regional companies com- 


* With the exception of 1941 the earnings of the company did not cover the guaranteed 
dividends, and the difference was paid by the government. The subsidy for the 1944—45 fiscal 
year amounted to 160 million yen. 

* During 1943-45 the Electric Power Bureau was transferred to the newly created Munitions 
Ministry. 

* According to the East Asia economic news, Sept. 1940, the new company took over the 
following facilities: 34 thermal power plants with 2,000,000-kw. capacity; 21 hydroelectric 
plants with 330,000-kw. capacity; and 4,900 miles of transmission lines. 

” The Japan year book, 1939-1940, p. 504, gives the length of the new transmission lines to 
be built by the company as 8,000 miles, part of which was to connect existing facilities and 
the rest to carry energy from the new plants. The length of the main transmission lines to 
be built was set at about 1,850 miles by the 1938 plan. 

™ This was an Imperial Ordinance drawing its legal authority from the National Mobili- 
zation Law rather than from a separate act of the Diet. 
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menced their activity by April 1942, while the exchange of stocks and assets 
was not completed until October of the same year. 


The nine regional distribution companies produced 22 per cent of 
Japan’s total production in 1944, but their productive facilities individual- 
ly are small and they purchase from the Japan Electric Generation and 
Transmission Co. almost all of its production. 


One of the main problems of unifying the Japanese power system was 
and still is the existence of two frequencies of 50 and 60 cycles. ‘The con- 
version to a standard system has been undertaken by the Japan Electric 
Power Generation and Transmission Company, but it was decided in 1938 
under the five-year power plan that expenditures of large sums for this 
purpose should be avoided and that the system was to be unified gradually. 
Conversion, however, has been completed in some parts of Japan in an 
effort to have regional standardization, and measures have been taken to 
bring about power transmission between different frequency districts.” 
About 40 per cent of the electric energy on the public utility system is 
generated at 50 cycles and 60 per cent at 60 cycles.** Since the end of hos- 
tilities the unification problem has been investigated, and a preliminary 
report on the subject indicates that the cost of altering power plants and 
transformer stations from 50 to 60 cycles will cost 1,300,000,000 yen and 
will take about five years.*4 The integration of the public utility system 
made over-all control and planning in the power industry more effective. 
Since 1939 the Japanese electric public utility system has been operated 
through the load dispatcher of the Japan Electric Generation and Trans- 
mission Company. Water resources are forecast in advance, and their possi- 
ble utilization is fitted into the expected load curve. Hydro-generation is 
used as much as possible, and thermal plants are used to supply the bal- 
ance. Nonutility generation, including the railroads, are added to this 
pattern. 


Integration and over-all control and planning of the Japanese energy 
system did not bring about improvements in efficiency during the war. 
In fact, the annual plant factor declined from 1937 to 1944 in contrast to 
a considerable increase in the United States. The annual plant factor in 
Japan in 1937 was 42.0 per cent, 41.5 per cent in 1939, 40.0 per cent in 


™Domei announced on July 10, 1944 that in Tohoku, conversion to a single 50-cycle 
frequency had been completed after rebuilding of 35 hydroelectric plants and 37 transformer 
substations. 

"WU. S. Strategic Bombing Survey (Pacific), op. cit., pp. 15, 48. 

“ Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Summation, no. 6, March 1946, p. 150. 
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1943, and 36.5 per cent in 1944.7> The corresponding figures for the 
United States are 37.9 per cent in 1939, 40.8 per cent in 1940, 47.9 per 
cent in 1942, 51.9 per cent in 1943, and the same in 1944.6 


LIMITATION OF NONESSENTIAL USE OF ELECTRICITY 


When Japan suffered a severe drought in the winter of 1939-40, elec- 
tricity was in such short supply that it had to be curtailed and even sus- 
pended for brief periods to nonessential industries and to civilians. Under 
the Electric Power Consumption Control Ordnance, promulgated in Oc- 
tober 1939, the government was empowered to regulate the use of electric 
energy by all consumers as well as deliveries of energy from all producers. 

During 1939-45 use of electricity for nonessential purposes was pro- 
hibited. Monthly quotas were established for industrial and home use of 
electricity, and commercial violators of the quotas were punished by a 
surcharge of 50 sen for each kilowatt hour in excess of the quota. Industries 
were classified according to their importance from the national defense 
point of view and assigned priority ratings. In spite of these restrictions, 
in effect during the winter months, no widespread curtailment has oc- 
curred since the 1939 drought. In fact, with the completion of new hydro- 
electric facilities and with favorable winter precipitation during 1944-45, 
together with a fall in industrial consumption of power, civilians were en- 
couraged to substitute electricity for other fuel during the spring of 1945. 


CONCLUSION 


Japanese plans for expanding power facilities in Japan proper were 
only partially put into effect. Shortages in materials, labor, and fuel were 
among the causes of this failure during 1937-45. In the same period the 
Japanese built hydroelectric plants with 1.25-million-kw. capacity and 
steam plants with 1.25-million-kw. in Korea, Manchuria, and North China. 
In addition to these, at the end of hostilities generation capacity amount- 
ing to 1.2 million kw., most of which was hydro, was in various stages of 
development in the above-mentioned areas.”7 Thus it becomes obvious 
that at least a part of the failure could have been avoided if the Japanese 
had concentrated their efforts on most essential hydroelectric projects at 
home. 

Work on thermal plants in most cases proved to be of no value, since 


* Computed from Table 1. 
* Federal Power Commission, Industrial electric power in the United States, July 1945, p. iv. 
™ U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey (Pacific), op. cit., pp. 93-95. 
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shortages in fuel limited their utility. As water transport diminished as a 
result of naval and air activities of the U. S. forces, the high-grade coal 
supply was cut down and the quality of coal deteriorated owing to substi- 
tutions of coal from inferior mines. Coal consumption gradually increased 
from 3,421,000 tons in 1936 to 6,398,000 tons in 1939, the driest year dur- 
ing the war, and declined to 5,761,000 tons in 1940 and to 4,426,000 in 
1941, to increase again to 6,113,000 in 1942, the first year of the war 
against the United States. Since 1942, however, consumption has fallen 
to 5,300,000 in 1943 and finally to 2,740,000 in 1944. 

Although production of power did not register large increases during 
the war against the United States, most manufacturers were also unable 
to bring their production to planned levels. As a result, the power industry 
was able to meet war demands. If the power industry had not been ration- 
alized as early as 1938, probably Japanese industries would have been faced 
with shortages of energy. 

More than in the past, future power production in Japan will have to 
depend on water power, because of an acute shortage of coal and the dis- 
repair of the thermal power facilities. The Electric Bureau of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry estimates that by 1950 power consumption 
may reach 29 billion kw. hr. or only a billion less than peak war produc- 
tion of 1943.78 A proposed electrification of the railroads will save annyally 
2 million tons of coal, and instead use about | billion kw. hr. of energy. 
Real savings in coal however, must come from the construction of ad- 
ditional hydroelectric facilities as well as reservoirs during 1947-50. 


* Supreme Commander for Allied Powers, Summation, no. 3, Dec. 1945, pp. 103-04. 








CONTEMPORARY CHINESE CULTS* 


CLARENCE BurRTON DAy 


Hangchow University 





N our approach to the household religion of the Chinese people, we 
found it characterized in two essential particulars; it was integrated 
with the felt life needs of a village-dwelling agricultural folk, and it found 
expression occasionally in temple worship but more frequently in home 
ceremonials. Realizing that the historico-genetic study of any religion 
seeks the point of view of the worshiper himself, we set out to find, if 
possible, the answer to this insistent question: What are the benefits which 
the ordinary householder wishes to obtain for himself and his family in 
his religious practices? We felt, moreover, that the answer should come 
only from first-hand sources. 
As the students of Hangchow University and I set out upon this quest 


for an understanding of the inner meaning of contemporary Chinese cults, 
we discovered a most fascinating and, as it proved, rewarding clue in the 
village ma-chang Hj or colored paper gods used extensively in all parts 
of China. They are to home religion what the idols are to temple worship, 
but they have a much wider range of figures than has the temple iconog- 
raphy. Over a period of years we collected upwards of two thousand wood- 
cuts and hand-painted scrolls, finding the printers of the pictures and the 
village blind men usually better sources of information than the illiterate 
priests or peasants. Our analysis of these pictures with their accompanying 
data found them falling naturally into six groups, according to the re- 
ligious values connoted. 

The first and basic desideratum was found to be protection of life and 
property. The curing of disease was sought, for example, from Tou-shen 
jam the controller of smallpox. Exorcism of demons was obtained by the 
use of snake charms or by incantations mumbled by Taoist priests. Acci- 
dents could be avoided by placating the water spirits, especially P’ing- 


* This paper is based on field research carried out between the years 1924 and 1940 by the 
author and students of Hangchow University, Zakow, Chekiang, China. Further details are to 
be found in the author’s Chinese peasant cults (Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1940. xx, 243 p.) 
which was reviewed in the August 1943 issue of the Quarterty. At present Dr. Day is on 
temporary assignment under the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions to Forman College, 
Lahore, Punjab, India, before returning to China. References to Giles are to his Chinese bio- 
graphical dictionary (Shanghai and London, 1898). 
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chiang Ta-shen 487i, resident in the Chien-t’ang river, which goes 
on a semiannual rampage in the form of a tidal bore sweeping up the river 
from Hangchow bay. Or it might be the ghostly phantoms of recently 
deceased members of the family — the Tz’u-hsiung Erh-sha ipa#é—4% — 
who needed to be appeased by suitable sacrifices. There are certain bene- 
ficient spirit powers, like Chung-k’uei $@fqj the demon queller, who are 
believed to offer protection to their devotees. Three others are very promi- 
nent: the deified Chiang T’ai-kung (Giles no. 343), patron of bean-sauce 
makers and underworld generalissimo; Kuan-kung or Kuan-sheng Ti- 
chiin (Giles no. 1009), hero of the Three kingdoms novel and god of war; 
and Chang T’ien-shih (Giles no. 112), traditional head of the Taoist 
hierarchy and most potent Lord of Charms. All these and many others 
are invoked at one time or another for safety and security for the house- 
hold and all its members. 


_Another element in the good life as conceived by Chinese villagers is 
adjustment to the nature forces in their environment, which may be 
gained by the simple expedient of appeal through the ma-chang to the 
spirits of earth, air, or sky, for success in farming, building dwellings, 
locating graves, or performing other rural activities. Most commonly the 
local tutelary of the soil — T’u-ti P’u-Sa + #34 — is honored with ap- 


propriate and well-timed sacrifice. If Lung-wang ff, the Chinese Nep- 
tune and god of rain, should fail to give the needed showers, then Ch’eng- 
huang Lao-yeh $p/@3¢%%, the god of city walls and moats, will be carried 
in procession to bring rain upon the parched earth. Favorable relations 
must also be preserved with the god of thunder — Chiu-t’ien Lei-tsu JLK 
fil — and especially with his goddess of lightning — Tien-mu Niang- 
niang AERA — to avert the swift thunderbolt or avoid destructive 
fires. Even the ordinary peasant may become en rapport with Heaven it- 
self by making offerings and prostrations to the T’ien-ti Kit tablet to be 
found in almost every home, or by timely reverence paid to the spirits 
residing in the sun, moon, or planets, or to the all-powerful Tou-mu =} 
— Mother of Constellations. The central place on the family altar at the 
time of recurring birthdays will most likely be occupied by Pen-ming 
Hsing-chiin Af AH, star of the individual fate of men and women. 
Whatever the need may be, if any of the environmental forces can supply 
the desired help, the particular god or goddess will be invited to a feast 
and will surely give aid, for does it not say in every temple: ‘““Where there 
is entreaty, there is real response’’? 
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A third and very natural blessing desired by all alike is peace and har. 
mony in home life. At the New Year season, especially, the genii of the 
house and of family events will be given a large measure of attention in 
the home ceremonials. Then a brand new picture of Tsao-chiin <4, spirit 
of the hearth fire and lord of the kitchen range, will be pasted up in a 
niche over the stove as indication of his return from making the annual 
report on the morals of the household to Yii-huang Shang-ti 3.5 F #7, the 
Taoist Emperor of Heaven and Earth. Other household gods, such as the 
protectors of the door and the gate, the spirits of the granary and the well, 
will also be remembered with invitations to a feast, the sacrifice being 
customarily followed by burning the paper gods on an altar of cedar 


branches out in the courtyard to signify and facilitate their return to some 
celestial abode. 


Happy marriages are thought to be the gift of Ch’ing-lung #$#f{ and 
Hsi-wang-mu (Giles no. 680), patrons of bridegrooms and brides, whose 
pictures will be worshipped on the wedding day. Young couples pray to 
Kuan-yin §%#, Goddess of Mercy, for the sons whom they so much desire; 
women implore T’ai-chiin Hsien-niang *A# {Ht for easy delivery in 
childbirth, and when children do come they are entrusted to the vigilant 


care of Chang-hsien Sung-tzu 9&4 -—- — who protects with his powerful 
bow and arrow. Ancestral spirits are always welcomed back at the New 
Year season, at the Spring Festival, and at the anniversaries of their deaths, 
thereby preserving the sense of family solidarity and winning the support 
of powerful spirits for the affairs of their living descendants. In time of 
death, or sickness unto death, frantic appeals will be made to San-shih 
Ju-lai =kin7K, Buddha of the Three Spheres, to Yen-lo Wang PAE 
(Yama), King of the Fifth Court of Hell, or else to Ti-ts'ang Wang Hh, 
Bodhisat-Saviour-from-Hell, in order that death may be averted or that 
the dying soul may be spared some of hell’s tortures and be hastened on 
its way to rebirth — at least in a higher form on earth, if not into the 
Western Paradise itself. In these manifold ways a happy home life is but- 
tressed with the sanctions of popular religion. 


Success in the struggle for a decent livelihood is the fourth blessing 
sought from the gods by the hard-working Chinese, as was indicated by 
the large group of pictures which we found used in peasant ceremonials 
with this particular end in view. Farmers annually remember Shen-nung 
##, patron-founder of agriculture, while more frequent attention is 
paid to T’ien-kung FZ and Ti-mu #4}, god and goddess of soil fertility. 
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Silk producers pray to Hua-kuang Ta-ti #9€K#f or to Ts’'an-hua Wu- 
sheng #R7E®, special patrons of silkworms and sericulture. Artisans 
and tradesmen have their guilds, each with its particular patron saint, who 
is annually, if not oftener, invoked for success in business. Carpenters have 
their Lu-pan (Giles no. 1424); masons, their Chang-pan gf; cloth dyers, 
their Ke-hsien-weng $§{|%.- 


The professions, likewise, are not without their special divine patrons. 
Medical practitioners have T’ien-i K#§, the heavenly healer; druggists 
claim Lii Ch’un-yang (or Lii Tung-pin, Giles no. 1461) — one of the Taoist 
Pa-hsien /\ {jy (Eight Immortals) — as their magician-patron. The scholar 
class has long claimed the protection and favor of Wen-ch’ang (Giles no. 
2301), patron of literature, while candidates for civil service positions 
always implored the stellar divinity, K’uei-hsing §@ At, for special aid in 
passing the old-style classical examinations. On the fourth night of the 
first moon, feasts are set in homes and shops for the Ts’ai-shen Sih 
or wealth gods, such as Wu-lu Ts’ai-shen 7, #JUi or Chao-ts’ai Ching-pao 
#4MsHEW, and many others that might be named. Thus, by the simple 
expedient of inviting a god to be present in a beautiful, colored picture 
set up on the family altar, there to partake of an elaborate feast, and then 


by burning his picture on an outdoor altar, the devotee gains confidence 
to embark on business ventures or pursue his calling under a divine 
patronage that will insure success. 


The above-mentioned four great desiderata are clearly related to this 
present earthly life, but the Chinese people also look beyond the grave 
and desire two great blessings for the life to come. First of these is salvation 
from a very definite and very horrible hell with its ten courts and at least 
eighteen dungeons. Since the best one can hope for is a light judgment and 
an early escape, both home petitions and temple masses for the dead are 
constantly being directed to the many chthonian lords of hell. Yen-lo 
Wang, powerful King of the Fifth Court, is supposed to be more lenient 
than the others, while Ti-ts’ang Wang, the Bodhisat-Saviour-from-Hell, is 
expected to hear the prayers of those who wish to be rescued and given 
safe conduct to Amitabha’s beautiful heaven. It is, moreover, extremely 
important to placate Chuan-lun Wang ##@+E, who presides over the Tenth 
Court, because he turns the ““Wheel of Metempsychosis” and decides from 
each person’s ‘“‘stock of merit” his or her eligibility for rebirth into a 
higher sphere or possible release from this weary cycle of rebirth through 
a lotus bud that will open in the “Pure Land” (Sukhavati) of Amitabha. 
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To break the bonds of hell, to escape the lake of blood, and to cross the 
magic bridge seem to be the main objectives in most of the lengthy masses 
said by Taoist or Buddhist priests for which the people willingly pay large 
sums of money. 


On the other hand there is a second great future-life benefit sought by 
the people. What may be termed the spiritual high-water mark in con- 
temporary Chinese cults is undoubtedly reached in a widespread desire 
for the attainment of virtue in heaven. The ultimate aim of religion is the 
achievement of moral perfection of character under the instruction of the 
Bodhisattvas in the highest Buddhist heaven, or in the heaven prepared 
for good Taoists by Yii-huang Shang-ti, head of all the Taoist pantheon. 
The help of saviours to either heaven is made easily available through the 
use of cheap paper gods, whereby T’ien-hou KJq (or Tou-mu), the Queen 
of Heaven, or Lao-tzu, or Chang T’ien-shih, or the San-ching = fff (a Tao- 
ist triad) are summoned to the rescue of souls in distress. Or it may be that 
by a single repetition of the prayer “Namo O-mi-t’o Fo” git P)RDER 
(I take refuge in Thee, Amitabha), the Lord of the Western Paradise will 
send his angel of mercy — Kuan-yin (Avalokita) — or his angel of strength 
— Ta-shih-chih 32% (Mahasthama) — to bring souls into his Kingdom 
of Bliss. Thus an easy salvation by faith in a personal saviour is offered 


to Taoist and Buddhist alike. Strangely enough, the ma-chang list includes 
even a picture of Confucius, who would indeed be scandalized if he knew 
that any of his followers were worshipping him as K’ung-sheng Hsien-shih 
L2H to gain his help in obtaining a passport to heaven. 


It would be out of place to attempt here a detailed description of heaven 
as conceived by either the Taoists or the Buddhists. We might say, how- 
ever, in passing, that for the Buddhists Hsi-t’ien PGI or Amitabha’s 
Western Heaven is theoretically merely a stepping stone or purgatory 
where men (and women who have been fortunate enough to be reborn 
as men) are purified and instructed until such perfection of knowledge 
and purity of purpose has been attained as will enable their human spirits 
to enter the final state of absolute bliss in Nirvana or absorption into the 
eternal Buddha-Spirit. 


In conclusion, our study of the paper gods of popular Chinese religion 
has made us realize that the present-day cults have their roots deep in 
China’s ancient, primitive past and therefore are not to be easily or 
quickly eradicated. We have noted also that the resultant religon is the 
end of a long, eclectic, syncretic process that has been going on through 
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the centuries, a blending of all the different strains in China’s religious 
heritage, which may be prophetic of future trends in her acceptance of 
religious truths. Furthermore, we have seen a far-reaching disintegration 
of the cults taking place under the impact of modern, scientific ideas and 
religious propaganda from the West. More significant than all these find- 
ings is the final observation that, for the Chinese people, religion has 
entered into every fundamental human interest and that not so very long 
ago, in the state cult of T’ien (Heaven) as well as in the cult of Confucius 
as patron of the state, even politics and government were brought under 
the aegis of organized religion. 





ACQUIRING BOOKS ON THE FAR EAST 
FOR A COLLEGE LIBRARY* 


WILLIS KERR 


Claremont College Library 





HE following observations are based upon eleven and a half years 

of active participation in the building of the Oriental Library, now 
some 16,000 volumes, at Claremont. This activity was preceded by ten 
years of miscellaneous collecting and of discussion with faculty members 
and friends of the institution. The proverb about hindsight applies: the 
principles which guided us can be stated much easier now than when we 
began. 

1. Delimit your field with care. Consider both time and space, chro- 
nology and geography. Take a long view of your institution and its edu- 
cational purposes, past, present, and future. Consider space in relation to 
book shelving and the inevitable pyramiding of collections. Consider your 
geographical area in its ramifications — ethnic, political, industrial. Don’t 
bite off so much that you exhaust your resources covering a large field with 
a gossamer net, nor so little that you can’t taste it. 


Notes: The geographical area of Claremont Oriental Library was set at 
the beginning (1935) as Japan; the mainland of Asia, excluding India, 
but including Asiatic Russia; the East Indies; Australia and New Zealand; 
Australasia and Oceanica; Hawaii; and the Chinese and Japanese on the 
west coast of America. We have been pressed to include India, but proba- 
bly will wisely not include it, though the ramifications are now many and 
persistent. We begin to doubt our ability to do well by Australia and 
New Zez!and. A problem is where to draw the line between Russia in Asia 
and in Europe. We would incline to think a small geographical area such 
as Korea too involved with China, Japan, and Russia to be collected by 
itself. The time emphasis of our Oriental Library is from 1800, though 
considerable history of earlier periods and a fair representation of earlier 
literature is included; we shall probably acquire more of the classics, with- 
out altering the major modern stress. Our subject area includes practically 


* Remarks made at a Conference on China and the Far East in the Colleges and Universities 
in California, conducted at Occidental College, Los Angeles, February 1, 1947, by the California 
College in China. 
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all fields except art; we were able to exclude art only because both Pomona 
and Scripps colleges have good art libraries, so we include only a few 
compends. A practical problem is pure and applied science: it is likely to 
get better care, listing, etc., in the Oriental Library, but more use in the 
several departmental libraries (this is all right if the departmental col- 
lections are part of the library system, as they are at Claremont). 


2. Don’t build solely around one man’s interest, however sound and 
earnest it may be. Times change, faculties change, interests change, history 
changes. At Claremont we were fortunate: the prime forces in the for- 
mation of the Oriental Library were two political scientists, two econo- 
mists, two native Chinese scholars, a geographer, a professor of English, 
a philosopher, and several ex-missionaries and students of international 
affairs. Along with these, we kept in mind such other interests as botany, 
agriculture, exploration, anthropology, commerce, bibliography, linguis- 
tics, comparative literature. In this matter of selection and emphasis, I 
consider the library a permanent if not the permanent factor — certainly 
the integrating factor. 


Notes: In selecting book interests and emphases for any given area, you 
may well consider what the modern commercial agent or representative of 
an extensive American corporation uses for his background and reference 
material. Surprising as it may seem on first thought, he goes thoroughly 
into every field of reading, study, and research. Such a ‘‘frame of reference” 
may well tie your collection together effectively. 


3. The bibliography of the area and of the special subjects is absolutely 
fundamental. It should be extensive, and must be kept up-to-date. It 
should include such general bibliographies as Cordier, Nachod-Wenck- 
stern, and Kerner. There should be such Oriental library catalogs as the 
Morrison, the several Chinese university library catalogs, the University 
of Hawaii, the Harvard-Yenching, etc. 


4. Area and subject periodicals of every kind — in all languages — are 
basic, absolutely fundamental. They should be collected, listed, and pre- 
served as single numbers, as incomplete volumes, as bound volumes, and 
as sets. This collecting and completing of periodical titles should be active, 
militant. For example, get over to China and collect the seething wartime 


social ferment, expressed in a multitude of ephemeral periodicals and 
pamphlets. 


5. Maintain your materials as a special collection or special library, with 
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distinctive bookplate and location symbol in call number — but no trick 
classification scheme. 


6. Don’t lose track of the fundamental fact that your Far Eastern 
collection is meant to be used — to serve students, teachers, researchers, 
scholars (if there is any difference in those four terms!). 


Notes: Take a book such as the recent White and Jacoby, Thunder out 
of China (not matter how you may consider its bias or the reverse): con- 
sider whether your collection can implement the study, the further search- 
ing of the stark implications of food resources, of population, of ancient 
communal living, of landed gentry and land-tied peasantry? Can you docu- 
ment the growth and influence of Sun Yat-sen and of Chiang Kai-shek (or 
of Mr. Shek, as one of our ambassadors is said to have called him!)? Can 
you furnish the source data on the long trek of the Communists to north- 
west China? Have you got the practical imagination, the enthusiasm, to 
incite students to dig, dig, dig? 


7. Serve your region as well as your local clientele. An example is the 
Claremont four-volume checklist of Materials on the Pacific area, in 
selected libraries of the Los Angeles area (Claremont, California: Clare- 


mont College Library, 1938-1943. Vols. 1 and 2 are out of print). 


8. Don’t start unless you can keep going. Don’t let your collection go 
stale. You must have considerably more than a pittance for such a develop- 
ment as I have visioned. You've got to be prepared to act instantly when 
opportunities arise, either by cable, or airmail, or travel. Perhaps you've 
got to make your opportunities for purchase. You will meet intense com- 
petition in the book market. Many books and periodicals which Claremont 
bought ten years ago are now extremely difficult to find and may be priced 
tenfold. But don’t give up when an item is hard to find. In 1935 we were 
told by a Far Eastern specialist and also by one of our professors that no 
more sets of Journal asiatique could be had — all sold, the publisher said 
so, the booksellers said so. Within a year we had the choice of three sets. 
Similarly, we were told that T’oung pao could not be found... . Well: 
Here’s happy hunting! 





BOOK REVIEWS 





The population of modern China. By Ta CHEN. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1946. viii, 126 p. $2.50. 

Students may debate the course of the historical development of China's 
population, the size and rate of change of the present population, and the 
role of present and potential: future population as stimulant or deterrent 
to China’s political and economic reconstruction, but none can question 
the magnitude of the problem and its pre-eminent significance to China 
and the world. In the seventeen hundred years preceding the industrial 
and commercial revolution in the West, Chinese population apparently 
fluctuated in great cycles whose peaks reached only from forty to seventy 
millions. The data are sketchy and inadequate, but the evidence is reason- 
ably conclusive that population increased beyond the limits of permanent 
subsistence in periods of peace and order, of cultural and economic ad- 
vance, only to be decimated by pestilence, famine, and revolution. Then, 
sometime about the middle of the seventeenth century, population began 
a long cycle of increase that resulted in a total population of 400 to 450 
million by the early twentieth century. Literature on the population of 
China, whether by historians, economists, geographers, or demographers, 
has been concentrated on the ascertainment of more precise estimates and 
descriptions of this historical process of growth, on acrimonious debate 
as to the present size of the total population, or on detailed but necessarily 
qualitative and often conjectural studies of the relation of population to 
culture and resources within regions or for the country as a whole. 

To the empirical demographer, the proliferation of words on China’s 
historical population development and the probable size of its present 
population appears rather futile. The need is for facts, from local censuses, 
from registration systems, from sample censuses, ultimately from a com- 
plete national census. There have been personal reports, citations in the 
literature, even secondary summaries, indicating that the initial steps 
toward the development of a modern statistical demography were being 
taken by the Chinese government and the Chinese universities, but the 
original publications, in Chinese, were not available or, if available, the 
relevant detail necessary to qualitative evaluation of the data was lacking. 
Ta Chen, Director of the Institute of Census Research of Tsing Hua 
University, has made available a factual résumé of this statistical develop- 
ment, together with a concise summary and partial evaluation of results, 
in his Population of modern China. 

Ta Chen appraises briefly the historical data on Chinese population 
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and describes the beginings of modern demography in the seven experi- 
mental hsien censuses taken between 1932 and 1937, and in the Cheng- 
kung and Kunming lake region censuses taken co-operatively by the 
Ministry of the Interior, the Yunnan provincial government, the Eco- 
nomic Council of Yunnan, and the Institute of Census Research of Tsing 
Hua University during the war years. Later chapters are devoted pri- 
marily to the analysis and interpretation of the data of the later two 
censuses, especially that of the Kunming lake region, including sex, age, 
size of family, and density of population; births, deaths, and marriages; 
occupations; and migration. A final section discusses population policy, 
emphasizing the question of the views of Sun Yat-sen and the work of the 
Committee for Study of Population Policies appointed by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs in 1941. Detailed data from the Chengkung and Kunming 
lake region censuses are presented in an appendix of 65 tables. 

A critique of the data presented and the interpretations offered would 
be simple but rather naive. These data flow as by-products from experi- 
ments in census methodology applicable to and feasible within the Chi- 
nese situation, and they are presented, as indeed they must be, within a 
conceptual framework not too disparate from the political and social think- 
ing of the Chinese government. Furthermore, a region more atypical of 
the China of the early forties than the Kunming lake region would be 
difficult to locate. None the less, here are clues as to demographic status 
and relationships within the traditional agrarian patterns of Chinese vil- 
lage life, of the probable type and extent of the reactions to the new 
industrialization and urbanization, and of the influence of war migrations 
and their attendant social and economic fluctuations on the more marginal 
and previously isolated regions of China’s southwest. 

The larger relevance of the experimental censuses which Ta Chen de- 
scribes inheres in their future use as methodological and subject-matter 
basis for the regional and national censuses that may be taken by the 
government of China. Perhaps these censuses will be taken; perhaps Ta 
Chen's contribution will be merely another fragmentary note on a par- 
ticular Chinese population group in a particular period of Chinese 
history. Demographic statistics throughout China’s long history have re- 
flected the needs and the aspirations of government, not the reflections 
and the desires of students. This will continue to be true in the future. 


IRENE B. TAEUBER 
Princeton University 
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China moulded by Confucius: the Chinese way in Western light. By 
CHENG TIEN-HSI. London: Stevens and Sons, 1946. 264 p. 18/0. 


Reading China moulded by Confucius is like engaging in a pleasant 
conversation with a cultured gentleman on the general subjects of Chi- 
nese religion, philosophy, family, marriage, friendship, literature, and art. 
The conversation is made interesting by profuse quotations from Con- 
fucius, T’ang poets, Chinese proverbs (usually the best), and from Addi- 
son, Pope, Shakespeare, Burke, and Carlyle. Despite its poor printing, its 
unbalanced treatment of certain subjects, its repulsive transliteration on 
the basis of Cantonese (and poor Cantonese at that), and its tendency to 
defend overzealously Chinese traditional institutions, the book is valuable, 
for it is warm but not sentimental, learned but not heavy, and charming 
without bowing to popular taste. The chapter on friendship is most 
enlightening. 

Throughout the book, the author contrasts Herbert Giles’ and Arthur 
H. Smith’s interpretations of China. Smith contended that the Chinese 
“cannot, indeed, be rightly understood in any country but China.” But to 
Giles, “the principles of general morality. ..and even the conventionali- 
ties of social life in China. ..remain...upon a bed-rock of ground com- 
mon to both East and West” (pp. 24-25). Smith said the female in China 
“is a dreaded burden, liable to be destroyed, and certain to be despised.” 
Giles, on the other hand, said that “the Chinese woman has by no means 
such a bad time as is generally supposed to be the case... .The Chinese 
woman often, in mature life, wields enormous influence over the family, 
males included, and is a kind of private Empress Dowager” (pp. 176-180). 
Smith would have us believe that ‘the root of the Chinese practice of 
filial piety” is “a mixture of fear and self-love.” But Giles understood that 
“Confucius taught filial piety as the basis of all happiness in the life of the 
people,” and Confucianism remained the foundation of Chinese filial 
piety throughout the centuries (p. 166). 


The title is misleading, for nothing is said about how Chinese edu- 
cational, political, judicial, religious, and other institutions have been 
molded and remolded by Confucianism, how Confucianism attained 
supremacy, or how it generally overcame but sometimes assimilated, as 
in Neo-Confucianism, Taoist and Buddhist elements. Rather, the book is 
devoted to explaining how basic Confucian concepts have governed and 
still govern Chinese life and thought. In this limited scope, the former 
Judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice and present Chi- 
nese Ambassador to Great Britain has succeeded in a convincing manner. 
The absence of historical and critical approach will readily be apparent 
to any student on China, but the friendly spirit of the book and its true 
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understanding of Chinese traditions recommend it to all, especially the 
uninitiated. 


CHAN WING-TSIT 
Dartmouth College 


The Soochow astronomical chart. By W. Cart RuFus AND HSING-CHIN 
Tien. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1945. v, 24 p. Illus- 
trated. $2.50. 


The historical setting of this work is important. The eleventh-century 
state socialism of Wang An-shih had been rejected in favor of the tra- 
ditionally conservative form of government advocated by his rival, the 
famous historian and statesman, Ssu-Ma Kuang. To provide additional 
sanction to this system a star chart for the guidance of the emperor was 
prepared in 1193. This t’ien-wen-t’u — “‘a map of the stars’, according to 
Giles — supplemented by a text of 2,067 characters, was engraved in stone 
in 1247. These stone tablets are still preserved in the Confucian temple 
of literati at Soochow, China. “It is a preservation and practical expla- 
nation of the astronomical and astrological system for the use of an 
emperor.” 

This volume contains rubbings of the star chart and text, a translation 
of the text, three chronological maps of Chinese war boundaries in different 
dynasties, a detailed and illustrated description of the star chart, one table 
of political-astrological correlations and five tables of explanations of 
individual stars and constellations. 

The text states that there are 1,565 stars on the chart, but according to 
the authors’ count the correct number is 1,440. The chart contains five 
general divisions of asterisms: (1) the central division; (2) the blue dragon 
of the east; (3) the black tortoise of the north; (4) the white tiger of the 
west; (5) the red bird of the south. 

A study of the three detailed figures in the description of the star chart 
reveals that there are numerous instances of “idealization,” i.e., making 
the form of the asterism fit the name or idea; but the authors remind us 
that this is a common characteristic of Occidental star charts, as well. ““The 
purpose of the chart, as indicated in the text, is clearly astrological rather 
than astronomical. ...Instead of the predominent mythical heroes of the 
West, including supernatural or superhuman personages, we find real 
terrestrial beings personsified, especially the emperor, his court, and nu- 
merous Officials, civil and military.” 

In the translation of the text the following topics appear: (1) The astro- 
nomical chart; (2) The celestial body; (3) The terrestrial body; (4) The 
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poles; (5) The red road; (6) The sun; (7) The yellow road; (8) The moon; 
(9) The white road; (10) ‘The fixed stars; (11) The planets; (12) The river 
of heaven; (13) The twelve branches; (14) The twelve positions; (15) The 
kingdoms and regions. 


“Enduring reality was posited in the ideology of the ‘Celestial Kingdom’ 
on earth, and the phenomena of the changing heavens had greater signifi- 
cance as political admonitions than as physical events. The emperor 
‘looked up to Heaven and down to Earth’ to seek guidance from the 
stars and to rule his people beneficently according to the decree of 
Heaven.” 


OsepD S. JOHNSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


Beginning Chinese. By JOHN De Francis. Edited by Henry C. Fenn and 
George A. Kennedy. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. x, 197 p. 
$4.00. 


As a text in beginning Peking dialect, Mr. De Francis’ book is an envi- 
able achievement in that it effectively uses a well-tested method of teach- 
ing language through analysis and repetition. The substitution tables and 
drills give ample opportunity for repetition, while the notes furnish excel- 
lent analysis of the important features of the dialect. It has achieved what 
it sets out to do. 


We may, however, ask if a book which aims at teaching Chinese lan- 
guage should be thus limited in its scope. First of all, the Peking dialect, 
though the basis of kuo-yii, is definitely not the national language. Second, 
“the actual everyday language” does not lend itself to the expression of 
any thought of a higher plane. Third, no effort is made to provide for a 
transition to written Chinese, which should presumably be the aim of any 
language-teaching program in college. Fourth, a complete mastery of the 
materials presented in the book will not lead to the ability to read and 
write, simply because “the forms are presented in a transcription.” Even 
“when the student has absorbed the materials presented here he will’ not 
“have a solid basis’ to go anywhere except “to go on with other books 
which continue beyond the point where the present book leaves off.” For 
at best that student, apart from his ability to use materials in other lan- 
guages, would be no better off than an illiterate native Pekingese — raw 
material for further education in Chinese. 


VINCENT Y. C. SHIH 


University of Washington 
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Soviet foreign trade. By ALEXANDER BayKkov. New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. x, 100 p. plus appendix. $2.00. 


In the six chapters of this book the author sketches the development of 
foreign trade in tsarist Russia, traces the evolution of the Soviet foreign 
trade system, describes its organization on the eve of World War II, and 
discusses the general trends in the development of Soviet foreign trade, 
Soviet trade with the more important countries, and the postwar prospects 
in Soviet foreign trade. In addition there is an annex on Soviet-American 
trade relations and an appendix of tables. The problems posed in trade 
between free-market and state-controlled economics are excluded as being 
already adequately treated elsewhere. 

Writing in unadorned straightforward exposition, Mr. Baykov deals 
with his subject competently and with a knowledge derived from long 
study of the Soviet economic system. His conclusions appear sound to this 
reviewer. His appraisal of the future of Soviet foreign trade eschews flat 
predictions but points out the factors which will govern the size of Soviet 
foreign trade in general and with the United States in particular. In effect, 
these factors will permit a rapid expansion of Soviet foreign trade, especial- 
ly imports, only if long term credits are forthcoming. 

The major criticism of this book is its brevity. Especially in the chapters 
describing the organization of the foreign trade system there has been 
compression at the expense of clarity. More illustrative material would 
have been helpful. The book is more a summary discussion than a well- 
rounded and adequately clothed account of the history and working of 
the Soviet foreign trade monopoly. In view of the paucity of literature in 
English on the subject it is to be regretted that Mr. Baykov did not make 
available in this timely book more of his considerable knowledge. A second 
criticism is the failure to live up to the promise in the introduction to 
show how “the inherited past, (i.e., prior to 1917) influenced very sub- 
stantially the whole trend of subsequent development.”’ This connection, 
of particular interest to the historian, is nowhere made clear in the book. 
The absence of a bibliography is regrettable and, were the book longer, 
so would be the omission of an index. 


RAYMOND H. FISHER 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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The lost war: a Japanese reporter's inside story. By Masuo Kato. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 264 p. $2.75. 


Masuo Kato, an American-educated Japanese newspaper man, rep- 
resented the Domei news agency in Washington from 1937 to 1941, was 
repatriated in the first exchange, and served thereafter in Domei head- 
quarters in Tokyo. This little book, written following Japan’s surrender 
with the assistance of an American occupation officer, reflects the attitudes 
of the ““Westernized” Japanese. 

The author indicates his skepticism over Japan’s policies of aggression, 
but describes his own participation in her wartime propaganda machine. 
One cannot fail but question the degree to which such an individual now 
accepts American occupation policies. 

The book gives a graphic account of wartime conditions in Japan. It 
tells of the changes in political leadership, terminating in the maneuver- 
ing of figures around the Throne preceding ‘unconditional surrender. 
Kato attributes the acceptance of defeat by the people in large measure 
to the Emperor’s radio appeal for maintenance of order. 


JoHN W. MASLAND 
Dartmouth College 


Malay fishermen: their peasant economy. By RayMoND FirtH. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1946. xii, 354, 12 p. 25/0. 


During 1939-40, with the aid of a Leverhulme research fellowship, 
Professor Raymond Firth and his wife carried on a survey of the sea-fishing 
industry along the east coast of Malaya. Their approach was twofold. It 
consisted of an extensive study of fishing settlements in the states of Kelan- 
tan, Trengganu, and northern Pahang; coupled with a detailed, intensive 
investigation of a sample community comprising over 1,000 people in the 
Perupok area of Kelantan. The results of these studies are incorporated in 
Malay fishermen, a well-written and well-illustrated book that provides 
the first satisfactory account and analysis of the way in which a Malay 
fishing economy ordinarily functions. 

Most of the volume is descriptive and statistical in character. According 
to Firth’s estimates (based on figures for 1938) some 50,000 Malays catch 
over 87,000 tons of fish annually in Malaya alone, at a wholesale value of 
six to eight million dollars. Many species of fish are taken with a great 
variety of equipment, but the bulk of the haul is made in lift-nets manipu- 
lated from shallow, undecked boats. Except in the monsoon season of 
December and January, and on other occasions when bad weather pre- 
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vails, the crews of fishing craft make daily excursions, leaving their beaches 
early in the morning and returning before dark. 


On big jobs as many as five boats may co-operate under the leadership- 
of an expert, who usually owns the net and at least one of the boats. It is 
around the experts that the native fishing industry may be said to revolve, 
for they provide much of the needed equipment, organize and direct the 
crews engaged in a joint enterprise, and select each day’s fishing spot by a 
difficult technique known as listening for fish. As Firth reports it, these 
experts are rigorously trained to gauge from underwater sounds both the 
approximate number and the predominant species of fish that are present 
in a given locality. There is keen rivalry among experts, because boat 
crews share co-operatively in the profits and are never held together by 
formal contracts, hence those experts who consistently get poor yields will 
soon find themselves unable to assemble crews. 


Still another important responsibility falls to the owner-expert. Since 
daily operations are the rule, he must try to dispose of each day's catch at 
the highest possible figure. Usually, this is done by haggling publicly on 
the beach with one or more buyers, who may purchase all or part of any 
given load. The buyers then make arrangements to hurry as many fresh 
fish as possible to interior markets, and to sell the surplus for smoking or 
drying. The dealings of the primary producers (fishermen) with the mid- 


dlemen (buyers), and the sharing procedures between owner-experts and 


their crews, make up a complex and interesting system to which the author 
does full justice. 


Throughout the volume Professor Firth looks upon Malay fishing as one 
aspect of a general Oriental peasant economy, an economy featured by 
communities of small-scale producers who rely largely on their products 
for subsistence, and who utilize only simple equipment and marketing 
methods. Firth thus succeeds in combining the theoretical approach of 
the academic economist with the field techniques of the anthropologist. 


Nevertheless, and despite the author's varied treatment of his material, 
Malay fishermen remains a highly specialized work. Although the fishing 
industry is certainly not treated in a sociological vacuum, no systematic 
effort is made to fit the economic facts into the total range of Malay life. 
Repeated references are made to the cohesive influences of kinship ties in 
holding boat crews together, but one looks in vain for an exposition of 
the impact of the entire kinship system on the economy. Scarcely a word 
is said about the local political framework within which the fishermen 
operate; and while there is a brief account of fishing rituals and tabus, 
there is no attempt to describe them fully or to relate them to the practices 
of orthodox Mohammedanism. 
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Limitations of time unquestionably prevented Professor Firth from 
following out all the ramifications of his subject, but the value of his 
informative book would have been much enhanced had he but found it 
possible to integrate the data on fishing with the noneconomic aspects of 
Malay coastal culture. 


MIscHA TITIEV 
University of Michigan 


The great religions of the modern world. Epirep By Epwarp J. JuRJI. 
Princeton University Press, 1946. vii, 387 p. $3.75. 


This is a book which should prove to be of consuming interest to a 
great many readers. It is directed not to the specialist, but to the intelligent 
layman interested in the living religious traditions. It assumes no previous 
knowledge of them, and it presents the historical facts and ideas, not 
because its interest is chiefly in history, but in order to throw light on 
the problems and resources of contemporary religions. Although it will 
be extraordinarily useful in college courses on religion, it is not obtru- 
sively in textbook form, nor does it ever talk down to the reader. Its 
chapters cover the eight religious traditions of greatest importance to- 
day: Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Shinto, Islam, Juda- 
ism, and Christianity. One might question whether the first two of these 
operate as religions in any very clear sense at the present time, but that 
their past influence in Chinese culture has been of a religious nature few 
would deny. Three chapters are devoted to the three great divisions of 
Christianity: Eastern Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism. 
The inclusion of an excellent chapter on Eastern Orthodoxy is worthy of 
mention since the eastern church is ignored in most presentations of 
Christianity. 

The separate chapters are written by different men, each a scholar who 
speaks with authority in his own field. Because each religion is treated by 
an expert, the book gains by diverse authorship more than it loses by the 
inevitable differences of style and method of treatment. The chapters 
differ to some degree in clarity and effectiveness, but in fairness it must 
be admitted that some of the writers faced a far more difficult task than 
did others. In any case, this is not the kind of symposium in which the 
different essays present disparate points of view. All approach religion 
with broad interests, and discuss doctrine, practices, and institutions, as 
well as the relation between religion and other aspects of culture. The 
spirit of the book is at once critical and appreciative, and there is no carp- 
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ing comparison of religions, although neither is there hesitation about 
estimating the strengths and weaknesses of each. 

The preface declares that the book will consider religion as it relates 
to the world crisis. Most of the chapters fall far short of this, which is, in 
fact, an impossible goal for a book covering so large a number of religions, 
especially when the need is recognized of presenting for the general reader 
the important elements of the historical background. There is little con- 
sideration given, for instance, to the influence of industrialization or of 
scientific thought on the religions. But at least the chapters show what are 
the contemporary points of strain, and what movements have developed 
to meet them. The discussions, for example, of caste in Hinduism, of the 
possible future of state Shinto in postwar Japan, and of Islam and the state, 
Arab or Indian, all point up contemporary problems of first-class impor- 
tance. In spite of a few cuestions of fact or interpretation, and the in- 
evitable difference of judgment about omissions and inclusions, the book 
seems to this reviewer to be the best single volume now available in 
English on the great religions. 


VIRGINIA CORWIN 
Smith College 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 





Wang Chi-chen’s collection of short stories by contemporary Chinese authors 
in Stories of China at war (New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. xi, 
158 p. $2.50) offers the reader an acquaintance with Chinese writing for the 
war years, 1937-42. With the exception of Lau Shaw, author of Rickshaw boy, 
most of the writers are unknown to the American public, although works of 
Mao Dun and Chang T’ien-yi have been available in periodicals or in Dr. 
Wang’s earlier collections. The excellent translation and footnotes for Chinese 
idioms are helpful, but the stories exhibit the weaknesses of proletarian and 
propaganda literature. The settings are not effectively utilized; the character- 
izations are unreal pasteboard images, and not “symbolic” of the Chinese peas- 
ants, workers, and soldiers who are, as Dr. Wang states, “the real heroes of the 
war.” The model of these stories is essentially Western, and the writers have 
eschewed the older Chinese literary tradition, but have not developed an 
indigenous modern literature. The collection merits consideration, however, 
because it is further evidence that China is undergoing a literary revolution. 
(Mary Jane Dole, University of Washington.) 


Students of the folklore and literature of China will be interested in the 
translation by Rose Quong of forty selections from the Liao-chai chih-i (c. 1680) 
under the title Chinese ghost and love stories (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1946. 329 p. $3.75. Full-page Chinese illustrations and tail pieces). The “stor- 
ies” range from | to 19 p. in length and from the mere fable to the short story. 
The title is misleading, for the Chinese welcome their ghosts, whereas we fear 
ours, and the stories are a miscellany. They are mostly folk tales recorded by 
P’u Sung-ling about scholars and fox and ghost women, prophetic dreams, 
death, resurrection, transmigration, the weird, the marvelous, the magical. The 
introduction by Martin Buber (translated from the German) is from Chi- 
nesische geister und liebesgeschichten (1911), his translation of some of the 
Liao-chai chih-i. Neither translator mentions the earlier works by Herbert A. 
Giles, Strange stories from a Chinese studio (lst ed., 1880), or George Soulie, 
Strange stories from a lodge of leisure (1913). The present volume duplicates 
twenty-seven of Giles’ third edition (1908) but gives a more complete trans- 
lation. Miss Quong maintains the simplicity and terseness of the Chinese style 
throughout. (Alexander Brede, Wayne University.) 


China in ferment, by Lawrence K. Rosinger (New York: Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 1947. 10 p. 25¢. Foreign policy reports, vol. 22, no. 20, Jan. 1, 1947), 
is “a general survey of the Chinese situation, incorporating information and 
impressions gathered by Mr. Rosinger on a recent visit to China.” The author 
evaluates the various elements in the current Chinese crises carefully and effec- 
tively and analyzes American policy and its effects upon Chinese politics. His 
conclusion, composed before President Truman’s and General Marshall’s recent 
statements on Chinese policy, recommends a Russian-American understanding 
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“based on joint pledges not to intervene in China’s civil war and to withhold 
all aid except from a united Chinese government, which would include Nan. 
king, the Communists and third-party elements.” (M.E.C.) 


Chen Han-seng’s Gung ho. The Story of the Chinese cooperatives (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1947. IPR Pamphlets no. 24. 63 p. 25¢) gives a 
clear account of the origins and spread of the Chinese co-operative movement 
and of the difficulties which it has encountered since 1942. The author, who 
is an able student of Chinese economic life, suggests that co-operatives offer 


an economically and socially desirable answer to many of the problems of 
industrialization of China. (M.E.C.) 


A maker of modern China, by Albert J. Garnier (London: Carey Press, 1947. 
120 p. 5/0), is a tribute to the notable Christian missionary to China, Timothy 
Richard, issued on the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth. It is meant not 
as a biography but is an appreciation, written in an earnest missionary spirit, 
and is essentially a collection of anecdotes about Richard’s activities and his 


influence upon the leaders of the reform movement at the turn of the century. 
(M.E.C.) 


Soviet Russia. An introduction, by Kathleen Gibberd (Rev. ed. London and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1946. 124 p. 55¢), is a 
revised and enlarged version of a very useful handbook which has been re- 
printed several times since its first appearance in 1942. It summarizes the story 


of the rise of the Soviet regime and describes the principal political, economic, 
and social characteristics of the Soviet system. Its concluding chapter gives a 
chronological summary of Soviet foreign relations since 1917, with particular 
attention to Soviet-Polish relations. The booklet avoids either praise or blame, 


but discusses the pros and cons of Soviet methods and achievements fairly and 
sensibly. (M.E.C.) 


Russia and America: Pacific neighbors, by Foster Rhea Dulles (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1946. IPR Pamphlets no. 22. 63 p. 25¢), does not, 
despite its title, concentrate on the relations between the United Sates and the 
U.S.S.R. in the Pacific area. Or does Mr. Dulles mean that in this context 
“pacific” should be spelled with a small ‘“‘p’? In any case, the pamphlet gives 
a straightforward, objective, and useful survey of American-Russian relations 


from the days of Alexander I to 1946 with particular emphasis on the period 
since 1941. (M.E.C.) 


The American Russian Institute has issued a third edition of The Soviet 
Union today (New York: American Russian Institute, 1946. 118 p. $1.00), first 
published in 1943. The new edition very naturally cuts down the material on 
Russia in World War II and gives space to Russian postwar policies and prob- 
lems, both foreign and domestic. The work is meant as a study guide, set up 


in rather wordy “outline” form, with questions for discussion and bibliography. 
(M.E.C.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Prepared by WoopBRIDGE BINGHAM 


All of the following material was received prior to March 31, 1947. 





American Institute of Pacific Relations is the new name of the former Ameri- 
can Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations as approved at a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees in November 1946. Plans for American participation in 
the Tenth International IPR Conference at or near London in September 
1947 are being made by Huntington Gilchrist, Owen Lattimore, William W. 
Lockwood, and Eugene Staley. Monograph and data papers are being prepared 
on the following topics: “Problems of economic development in the Orient,” 
“American attitudes and policies on trusteeship in the Pacific,” “American 
policies on economic reconstruction in the Far East,” “Results of American 
occupation of Japan — political and economic,” and “Problems of financial 
reconstruction in Asia.” The first National Conference of the American Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations is being held from April 9 to April 13, 1947, at Coro- 


nado, California. The topic of discussion is “American Far Eastern policy and 
today’s unrest in Asia.” 


Asiatic Society of Japan. This Society was active for nearly fifty years before 
World War II. The first annual meeting since the war was held in the Canadian 
Legation in Tokyo on January 25, 1947. About one hundred persons of various 
nationalities attended. Among the officers elected were Dr. E. Herbert Norman, 
Head of the Canadian Liaison Mission, President, and Professor Arundel del 
Re, Secretary. The latter may be reached at: Civil Information and Education 
Section, GHQ, SCAP, APO 500, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 
Mr. F. Hawley, Librarian of the Society, reported that the library was com- 
pletely destroyed by air raids. It is hoped that duplicate materials will be 
received from other learned societies. Dr. M. Anesaki gave an address entitled: 
“The Asiatic Society of Japan (1872) —its past and future.” 


Harvard University. The Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences has initiated 
a series of graduate programs under the direction of a Committee on Inter- 
national and Regional Studies of which Donald C. McKay, Professor of 
History, is chairman. The two curricula now in progress aim to provide groups 
of carefully selected graduate students with preliminary training as a back- 
ground to careers in public service, business, journalism, or scholarship in an 
accepted discipline. Qualified students are offered either the general curriculum 
in International Affairs or the Regional Program on China and Peripheral 
Areas. The programs require a normal period of two years and lead respectively 
to the degree of Master in International Affairs or Master in Regional Studies 
(China). The programs include fortnightly discussion meetings at which stu- 
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dents and staff have an opportunity to hear and question leading governmental 
officials, businessmen, journalists, and others on an “off the record” basis. To 
qualify for the Master’s degree, students will complete a thesis and have satis- 
factorily passed an oral examination set by the Committee. 


The Committee on International and Regional Studies exercises general 
supervision over these programs. In its hands lies primary responsibility for 
admission policies, scholarship and fellowship grants, the setting of individual 
degree requirements and examination standards, and other similar matters. 
Each of the separate programs is headed by an Associate Chairman with execu- 
tive responsibility and entrusted with the individual guidance of students. 

Rupert Emerson, Professor of Government, is Associate Chairman in charge 
of the .nternational Affairs Program. In this program the following elements 
are stressed — a broad knowledge of the foreign countries with which the stu- 
dent expects to deal; an understanding of the history, traditions, institutions, 
geography, and culture of the United States; and an understanding of the na- 
ture and functioning of the instrumentalities through which relations between 
countries proceed. In the two-year course, the first year is spent on the general 
fields of international economic relations, international political relations and 
organization, international law, diplomacy, and international administration, 
and the second year offers a greater opportunity for diversification of emphasis 
and penetration to more advanced levels in a field of special interest. By the 
end of their first year, students must be able to read and speak at least one 
foreign language. The course in general is one of great flexibility suited to the 
needs of the individual. Admission is limited to about twenty students each 
year. In addition, eight nondegree participants are registered with the program. 

The general aim of the Regional Programs is to provide broad understand- 
ing of the society and culture of a significant geographic territory, the ability 
to read and speak at least one of the major languages necessary to such under- 
standing, and special competence in a discipline to focus and extend linguistic 
skills and background information. Linguistic training proceeds through both 
years of a student’s program. 

For the program on China John K. Fairbank, Associate Professor of History, 
is the Associate Chairman. This program was inaugurated in September 1946. 
Admission is limited to approximately fifteen candidates. All of the present 
group of fifteen have had wartime training in Far Eastern languages and experi- 
ence in the field in China or Japan. In addition six other men of comparable 
experience have been admitted to this year’s seminar. 

Work in the first year is equally divided between a double intensive course 
in Chinese language under the Department of Far Eastern Languages and 
Literatures, and a basic double seminar. This first-year seminar includes lectures 
and discussions in which the students participate with the instructing staff. 
Lecturers are drawn from a wide range within the University: faculty members 
from the Departments of Government, Anthropology, Social Relations, Fine 
Arts, Philology, and History. Other competent authorities from the Harvard 
community and outside institutions participate in the seminar on an occasional 
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basis. The objective of the seminar is to synthesize and integrate our knowledge 
of China into an understanding of Chinese society, drawing on the information 
and organizing principles which the several disciplines can contribute. The 
second year’s work continues part of the first year’s but also prescribes a branch- 
ing off into a specialized phase of study. In one half of his time the student 
continues advanced language study and participates in an advanced Regional 
Studies Seminar. The other half of the second year is flexibly available for 
different types of work. By the end of this two-year program the student should 
have a broad understanding of Chinese society and should be an independent 
worker in the language, capable of using Chinese materials for study and re- 
search. Provision is also made in this China program for a possible substitution 
of Japanese language study instead of Chinese. 

Details concerning the aims, faculty, courses, and requirements of these 
programs together with an “Outline of discussion topics, China Regional Stud- 
ies Program, 1946-1947” may be found in a pamphlet on International and 
regional studies, 1947-1948, published as Official register of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 44 (Feb. 24, 1947), no. 5. The China program is further described by 
John K. Fairbank in “China from all angles: Regional Studies and our Far 
Eastern problems,” Harvard alumni bulletin, 49 (Feb. 8, 1947), 389-391. 


Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Problems of the Far East are receiving 
special attention in the history courses offered by Miss Helen C. Cole. In the 
course in Modern European history about two weeks are devoted to European 
imperialism in the Orient. In American history effort is made to deal not only 
with American policies in the Pacific, but also with the special problems and 


conditions of the Far East, which affect our policy and in turn are affected by 
our policy. 


Nankai University reopened in Tientsin in November 1946. The Institute 


of Economics is being re-established under the leadership of its director, Dr. 
Franklin Ho. 


Tsinghua University reopened on its Peiping campus on November 24, 1946. 


Washington, Oriental Club. An Oriental Club of Washington was organized 


with a membership of forty-six on December 1, 1946. Sidney Glazer of the 
Library of Congress is Secretary. 


Professor H. Otley Beyer’s famous manuscript collection on Philippine cul- 
tures fortunately escaped destruction during the warfare at Manila and has 
recently been rediscovered by Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff some 
distance from the campus of the University of the Philippines. Duplicates of 
twenty of Dr. Beyer’s 120 manuscript volumes are deposited in the library of 
the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, and a few at the Library of Con- 
gress. 


Dr. William B. Ballis, formerly of The Ohio State University, who was with 
the Navy during the war and was stationed in Russia in 1945-46, has become 
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Chief of the Political Section, Eastern European Branch, Division of Research 
for Europe of the Department of State. As a consequence he has resigned from 
his position on the Advisory Editorial Board of ‘THE QuARTERLY. 


Dr. Eugene P. Boardman completed the requirements for a Ph.D. at Harvard 
University in September, 1946. The title of his dissertation is “Biblical influ- 
ences upon the idealogy of the T’ai-p’ing rebellion, 1851-1863.” He is now pre- 
paring this study for publication. He is now Assistant Professor of History, at 
the University of Wisconsin. He is teaching one section of a Survey of European 
civilization since 1660, as well as a year course in the History of the Far East 
for students of junior standing and above. In this latter course, the first semester 
is devoted to the civilization of the Far East before the impact of the Occident. 
The second semester deals with the meeting of East and West in the Far East 
since about 1784. Thirty-one students are enrolled for the full semester. Dr. 
Boardman expects to give more specialized courses on the Far East in the future. 
Dr. Boardman served in the Marine Corps during the Pacific War. He was 
called to active duty as a second Lieutenant on June 8, 1941, and served as a 
Japanese Language Officer at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, and for 
several months thereafter. He was on the staff of the 2d Marine Regiment 
during the Guadalcanal and Tarawa actions and served with the Intelligence 
Section of the 2d Marine Division in the Saipan and Tinian campaigns. For 
service in these actions, he was awarded the Legion of Merit. Later he served 
as an official interpreter at the trial of Tomoyuk Yamashita in Manila during 
October and November 1945. He attained the rank of Major in the Marine 
Corps Reserve. He was released from active duty on April 28, 1946. Dr. Board- 
man reports that there is interest in Far Eastern studies at the University of 
Wisconsin and he foresees a good future for them. 


Dr. Chen Han-seng lectured during the spring and summer of 1946 at the 
University of Washington. He is now at the Page School of International Re- 
lations at The Johns Hopkins University working in association with Professor 
Owen Lattimore on the completion of an Institute of Pacific Relations study 
of land systems in southwest China. 


Dr. Ethel Ewing is Education Director of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations. She spent the summer and fall of 1946 on the Pacific Coast conduct- 
ing Far Eastern institutes and workshops for teachers, and working with state 
curriculum committees in various cities of Southern California and the Pacific 
Northwest. Conferences for faculty members of teacher’s colleges in Iowa, 
Indiana, and Ohio are planned for the spring of 1947. These are conducted 
in each instance on a state-wide basis, and consider the problem of providing 
more information on the Fast East in teacher training, where it is now generally 
neglected. 


Dr. John K. Fairbank, Associate Professor of History, is a member of the 
Committee on International and Regional Studies of the Harvard faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. As Associate Chairman in charge of the Regional Studies 
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Program on China and Peripheral Areas, he is mainly concerned with the 
organization and presentation by himself and others of the content of that pro- 
gram. In addition, he is giving a Seminar in modern Chinese history with a 
dozen students who are using Ch’ing documents and reference materials on 
various topics in that field. During 1947-48 he and Professor Edwin O. Reisch- 
auer will combine in presenting an undergraduate course on Far Eastern civili- 
zation. 


Wilma Fairbank (Mrs. John K. Fairbank) returned to the United States on 
March 19, 1947, after nearly two years’ service as United States Cultural Re- 
lations Officer in China. She was stationed first at Chungking, and later at 
Nanking, and traveled widely in order to visit universities, colleges, and other 
cultural institutions. 


Miss Gussie E. Gaskill of the Cornell University Library has joined the staff 
of THE QUARTERLY as Bibliographical Editor. 


Dr. Robert Heine-Geldern is teaching at the University of California as 
Lecturer in the Department of Oriental Languages during the spring of 1947. 
He is offering two illustrated courses for undergraduates of junior standing 
and above: a survey course on the Ethnology and cultures of Southeast Asia, 
and a course on the Art and archeology of Southeast Asia in which the main 
emphasis is on the early contacts of Indonesia, China, and India. In addition 
he is giving an advanced Seminar in the megalithic cultures of Southeast Asia, 
India, and Oceania. 


Mr. Cecil Hobbs, Division of Orientalia, Library of Congress, has joined 


the staff of THE QuaARTERLY as Bibliographical Editor for the Southeast Asia 
area. 


Mr. Howard C. Hollis of the Cleveland Art Museum is serving as Chief of 
the Arts and Monuments Division at the headquarters of the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers in Japan. 


Dr. William Hung, Dean of Yenching University, was visiting lecturer in 
Far Eastern Languages at Harvard during the fall term of 1946. He is teaching 
at the University of Hawaii during the spring term of 1947. 


Dr. William Johnstone is serving as Cultural Relations Officer of the State 
Department in New Delhi, India. 


Dr. Kenneth P. Landon, Acting Chief of the Division of Southeast Asian 
Affairs in the Department of State, gave this year’s Haskell Lectures at the 
University of Chicago on “Southeast Asia: crossroad of Religion.” 


Dr. Orient Lee, Honorary Advisor to the Chinese National Archives and for- 
merly Professor of Central University at Chungking, has been visiting in the 
United States since September 1946. 


Dr. Lin Ching-jun, President of Fukien Christian University at Foochow, 
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arrived in the United States in the latter part of 1946 in order to study phi- 
losophy and ethics and to do some special lecturing at various universities. 


Dr. William W. Lockwood resigned from the State Department in 1946 in 


order to become Assistant Director of the School of Public and International 
Affairs at Princeton University. 


Dr. George M. McCune of the University of California, Berkeley, and special- 
ist in Korea, has joined the Advisory Editorial Board of THE QuaARTERLY. 


Dr. Shannon McCune, formerly of the Department of Geography of The 
Ohio State University, has accepted headship of a newly activated Department 
of Geography at Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. He is also taking 
part in a Far Eastern area study curriculum at Colgate. During the summer of 
1947 Dr. McCune will teach at the University of Chicago where he will give a 
course meeting three hours a week on the Geography of the Far East, which 
will deal with Japan, China, and Korea. He will also give a Seminar, carrying 
three hours of credit, on Korea. It will be open to interested students in inter- 
national relations and history as well as geography and will follow area study 
techniques and cover all phases of Korea. 


Dr. E. Herbert Norman is in charge of the Canadian Liaison Mission in 
Tokyo. He is continuing his Institute of Pacific Relations study on the feudal 
background of Japanese politics, and on January 25, 1947, was elected president 
of the newly reconstituted Asiatic Society of Japan for the year of 1947-48. 


Mr. Bill J. Priest reports his present address as 585 Franklin Street, Mountain 
View, California. During the Pacific war, he served as a telecommunications 
expert attached to the Civil Censorship Detachment of G-2, United States 
Army Forces of the Far East (later G-2, G.H.Q. of the United States command 
in the Southwest Pacific). He was in the Philippine Islands from March to 
September 1945, and there compiled some of the data for his present study on 
“Philippine education in transition, 1941-1946.” This study is being submitted 
as a thesis for the Doctor of Education degree at the University of California 
in Berkeley. 


Dr. Edwin O. Reischauer of the Harvard-Yenching Institute has joined the 
Advisory Editorial Board of THe QUARTERLY. 


Dr. Lauriston Sharp of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Cornell University, has joined the Editorial Staff of THe QuarTeRLy. He is an 
active member of the Southeast Asia Institute and will be particularly responsi- 
ble for Southeast Asia matters in THE QUARTERLY. 


Professor Wang Kan-yu of the Southwest Associated University, Kunming, is 
teaching at the University of Washington, Seattle, during 1946-47. He is con- 
tinuing his study of local government in China for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 
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